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THE GIN THAT MAKES BETTER TASTING DRINKS 
Wherever good gin drinks are made...in ultra-smart 
places, in finest homes...there you'll find Dixie 
Belle. It’s clean...taste it. It’s clear...note the 
aroma. It sparkles with friendly flavor...try it in 
your next drink. It’s sure to taste better! Costs no 
more, but pays dividends in pleasure. Insist on Dixie 
Belle...“the great American Gin.” You'll like it. 


Continental Distilling Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FINE CHEMICALS FOR FINE PRODUCTS 


be going so 

well for grain 

Pheetles and weevils 

F —because of Ethide. 

' Each year these in- 

sects destroy millions of 

hels of grain . . . despite 

ery effort to exterminate 

Keeping such pests out of 

naries has been a major prob- 

since the days of the Pharaohs. 

Bad news for these beetles and their 

vil friends is the extraordinary pene- 

rating power of Ethide—a new fumigant 

leveloped by Commercial Solvents. Its pow- 

ful -fumes can reach them even though they 

e under a hundred feet of grain or in the bot- 
sack in a warehouse. 


Ethide is another contribution to human welfare 


ade possible by industrial research. 





“STILL SMOKING 
THOSE OLD-FASHIONED 
CIGARETTES, ADMIRAL? 


MODERN as a PT boat, sir...that’s Regent! 
Not a dated “shortie” like the brand you’re 
smoking, but a streamlined King Sizer that’s 
20% longer—gives you much more cigarette 
for your money! 


Yes, Admiral, and Regent’s taste is refreshingly 
new—because of two things. Its tobdccos are 
specially selected for finer evor.thae they’re, 
made extra mild by Multiple-Blendinga mod- 
ern way of blending that only Regent has! 


And cast your weather eye at Regent’s 
oval shape, sir! Modern, eh? Right. 
And Regent’s crush-proof box keeps 
each cigarette firm and fresh. So go 
modern, Admiral...get Regent...and 
you'll get more smoking pleasure!” 


COSTS NO MORE THAN OTHER LEADING BRANDS 
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No, they weren’t lined up against a 
wall and shot! They were killed by aman 
who thought the 40-mile speed limit was 
meant for others. They were killed in a 
needless automobile accident. 

Does this make you mad? 

Every day, careless drivers are wreck- 
ing cars urgently needed to keep America 
on the job .. . destroying tons of precious 
rubber and metal. 

Every day, carelessness injures skilled 
workers in our war plants... delays the 
delivery of guns, planes, tanks, ships. 

Every day, carelessness aids the Axis 
by burning down our homes and fac- 
tories. 

* Let's Stop This Menace 


It’s time we got fighting mad. Care- 
lessness is destroying more property and 
taking more lives than all the spies and 
saboteurs of the Axis 5th Column. 


3 AMERICANS KILLED BY THE 9‘ COLUMN 


Carelessness causes more waste, con- 
fusion and delay in our Victory Program 
than all the rumors started by the 6th 
Column. 

The 7th Column is Carelessness. 

The 7th Column must be smashed— 
and it will be—as soon as we realize that 
every accident prolongs the war. 


Smash the 724 COLUMN 
.-. Help Win the War 


You can smash the 7th Column on the 
highway . .. by driving more slowly and 
more carefully ... by keeping on the 
alert for the foolish driving of others. 

You can smash the 7th Column in your 
home... by cleaning up cluttered at- 
tics, basements, and closets . . . by enlist- 
ing all your family as Safety Wardens. 

You can smash the 7th Column where 
you work .. . by knowing the safety 


fules and obeying them at all times. 

You can smash the 7th Column by 
understanding that it’s a disgraceful 
thing to run the risk of having an acci- ~ 
dent. 


How You Can Help 


Wanting to prevent accidents and 
fires will go a long way towards stopping 
them. But every patriotic American 
should also know how to avoid them. 
From its experience protecting 3,000,000 
workers and 300,000 car and home own- 
ers, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
has prepared a wartime book. It lists the 
common-sense safety precautions which 
you should take — at home, on the high- 
way, where you work. 

Write today to Liberty Mutual, 175 
Berkeley Street, Boston. Ask for the 
booklet, ‘Smash the 7th Column..... 
and Help Win the War.” 


This message is not copyrighted. LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY will be glad to send extra copies— without 


any reference to advertising—to business concerns, schools and other public buildings for posting on bulletin boards. 





He-men Working 


The officers and crews of the merchant 
marine and the flight personnel of over- 
seas transport planes are front-line fight- 
ers every trip. 


For this is a war of the Seven Seas and 
the boundless sky — a war in which trans- 
portation is the very life-blood of victory. 
Getting men and materials—where they’re 
needed, when they’re needed—is a gi- 
gantic job. It demands the all-out efforts 
of the nation’s united transportation 
resources. 


American Export Lines’ men on new 
fast cargo ships are plying the seas be- 
tween this country and distant shores. 

American Export Airlines’ men in great 
four-engine long-range aircraft are flying 
a new transatlantic air service. 


We are proud of these men and pledge 
the full resources of our co-ordinated 
international transportation system. 


American 
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Cover Picture—Rivers that once feupers aig — | 
armies have proved no barrier to the Nazis. 
International photo shows a detachment of zitte 
Guards streaming forward over a pontoon bridge 
—similar to the hastily but well-built structures 
that have eased their crossing of the Don. (For 
story see page 17.) 
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LETTERS 


Postwar Prescription 


You have been publishing the views of some 
of your correspondents as to a proper shape for 
the post-victory world. Possibly the following 
thoughts may be of use, if only to stimulate 
other thinking: 

After this war, if Germany is defeated, the 
democracies will intend to keep their part o 
the agreement, and the Axis will intend not to 
The peace terms can perhaps, in the main, b 
boiled down to self-determination of people 
and freedom of the seas. 

On the one hand will be a German nation 
in some form, which will still be the world’s 
greatest potential military reservoir of met, 
materials, and ability. It will retain, or after 
the peace it will soon resume, complete contrd 
of important parts of Europe. 

On the other hand will be the democracies, 
laboring at once to restore their damaged cap 
talistic system and to arm themselves against 
the next German move. Germany, under a slave 
and barter system can succeed in digesting its 
gains and in its preparations to extend them. 
The United States quite possibly can restore 
the wounds to its social and financial fabric and 
arm tremendously against the future. But how 
is Great Britain, a peaceable nation of 40,000- 
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AN EXCITING PREVIEW OF THINGS TO 


GLASS 


Our research laboratories and design department are 


humming these days, exploring with priority-pinched 
industries new and practical uses of glass. It’s an exciting 
preview to many promising postwar products. 

Take our experiments with kitchen stoves, for example. 
Here, as with so many products, the study of glass as a 
replacement material has opened the way to revolutionary 
new design and performance features. 

This new experimental stove features a full-vision oven 
door and top made of heat-strengthened Tuf-flex plate 
glass . . . the glass with the iron constitution. The inside 


of the oven is lined with colored opaque structural flat 


glass. The glass at the back of the oven and on the instru- 


ment panel is of a translucent type with indirect lighting, 


providing shadowless illumination. Housewives and stove 
manufacturers will instantly appreciate the utility features 


of this completely lighted, full-vision oven. 


COME FROM 






The new glass stove features suggested here can be 
accomplished with standard L:O-F glasses, the result of 
years of exhaustive research by our company. From our 
complete line of glass products we are able to fit glass into 


scores of special applications. There are L-O-F glasses 


with thermal, acoustical, structural, lighting, decorative 


and many other chemical and physical properties that fit 
this remarkable material for endless uses. 

If you have a material or design problem, we will 
welcome the opportunity to explore with you the 
possibilities of continuing your product with glass. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1369-A Nicholas 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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ye world looks bre €7 when you've 


discovered that famous flavor found only in. 


Schlitz. That’s because Schlitz methods of brewing 
control capture only the delicate flavor of the 
hops, none of their bitterness. No wonder Schlitz 
is honored around the world as Mauaiods most 
distinguished beer. Once you taste Schlitz— brewed 
with just the kiss of the hops—you'll never want 


to go back to a bitter beer. 











Copr. 1942, e 
Brewing Cn JUST THE Kass OF THE HOPS 
Milwaukee,Wis, 


none Of | the 


Ltllevness 





In the familiar 12-ounce bot- 
- tle. Now also available in the 
NEW Schlitz GUEST BOTTLE 
containing one FULL QUART. 
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permanently to match military might with , 
nation of double the size whose history and 
traditions are the reverse? I don’t think it cay 
be done, permanently. 

What, then, can be done? We, the democn,. 
cies, can take control of the oceans. We can 
to Germany: “You have taken control of in. 
portant parts of Europe, and we are not going 
to contest your control any further at present, 
We will, however, take control of the oceans 
and we are going to see that you do not contey 
our hold. Your merchant vessels will be free to 
sail the seas under license from us as long as 
you keep your agreements. When you do not 
they will be blown out of the water, if neces. 
sary. You will agree not to build or own any 
aggressive naval or aerial equipment, and oy 
bombers will attend to any attempted viok. 
tion of this agreement.” 

Advantages: This will free our side from the 
stupendous cost and trouble of living in a 
armed world. It will leave the Germans free to 
live as they will, so long as they do not at. 
tempt any further crimes outside their om 
boundaries. 

Required: A relatively very small navy of 
small ships and aircraft carriers, a super air 
force located presumably in England and an. 
other within easy reach of Japan, and a compe. 
tent secret service. , 

A navy is beautifully suited for a permanent 
undertaking of this sort; an army of occupation 
is not. A navy is a relatively small and compact 
professional unit of men who choose that career 
as their life’s work. An army of occupation, 
consisting largely of Selectees, must be made 
up largely of men who are looking forward to 
a change. 

There are those who feel that an independent 
armed force of any kind might grow, in time, to 
become a threat to democracy itself. But a 
modern navy will cease to function, very quick- 
ly after our democratic legislatures decide to 
withhold its funds. 


F. J. S. Grace 
Edgartown, Mass. 





Photo Angle. 


That was a fine action picture of a sinking 
Jap destroyer in your Aug. 8 issue, but I’m 








puzzled by the angle at which the photo was 
taken. Why did it come out on the bias? 

R. E. Byars , 

Cleveland, Ohio | 


The Navy has had more inquiries on this 
picture than any released since the start of the 
war. As Washington explains it, the submarmé 
commander could only afford his photographer 
a few seconds to get his picture. The lens snap 
per just didn’t have time to get his camer 
straight. 











Between You and 


You are looking at a silhouette that is 
fast becoming a legend . . . the majestic 
sweep of the dorsal fin of the Boeing 
Flying Fortress*. .. known in many skies 
.. . spoken of in many languages. 

It is one of the reasons why the 
Fortress is so precise and deadly in action 
. .. why it casts such a long shadow 
over the hopes of the Axis nations. 

The engineers of the Boeing aero- 
dynamics division who designed this tail 
surface were seeking greater directional 
stability than any airplane ever had. And 
they worked until they found it. 

An airplane with stability flies 
smoothly and certainly on a given course. 


the Rising 


Sun 


Whether the pilot is flying “hands on” 
or “hands off” the controls, the plane 
does not “hunt”; it does not “yaw,” or 
veer from side to side. 


The Boeing fin and rudder combina- 
tion provides straight, smooth sailing for 
Boeing Stratoliners,* and it helps the 
men in the Flying Fortresses to fly true 
to the mark, delivering their messages 
on time and on the button. 


But this is only half the story. For 
the big Boeing fin also helps to control 
trouble when trouble strikes in combat. 
Even if an engine is put out of commis- 
sion . . . even with the rudder controls 
completely shot away, the Flying Fortress 


is still under control, able to fly on course 


safely and swiftly. 
When a big Boeing bomber comes 


over an objective it rarely misses the 
mark. The enemy knows this. He has 
come to know the Flying Fortress well, 
and to recognize its tall and tapered fin 
for what it is — a symbol of one of the 
most a flying weapons in the 


arsenal of democracy. 
e e * 


The continued advance in aerodynamic 
design ... both for war and for peace... 
is only one of the many different projects 
that form a constant part of the Boeing 
engineering schedule. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS’ AND ‘‘STRATOLINER'’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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Rolling a Carpet 
of 








‘White Hot Glass 








Molten glass ... 1500 pounds at a time... cas- 
cades between the rollers of this giant machine and comes 
out a glowing 40-foot carpet four yards wide! ...a carpet 
so smooth it is easily polished into glass plate for show 
cases, windows, and store fronts. The special rolling 
machine—only one of its kind in the world—was fabri- 
cated by Whiting for one of America’s largest manufactur- 
ers, to make larger glass plates at savings in time and cost. 


Enterprise, engineering skill, and manufacturing facili- 
ties, which can successfully provide such special equipment 
in peacetime, are important assets to a nation at war. Today 
Whiting resources are helping to fashion equipment for 
victory. Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Avenue, 
Harvey, Illinois. 





CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES. METALWORKING. AIRCRAFT. and 


CHEMICAL PLANTS - SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS, BUSSES, and AIRLINES 
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Birtupay: Benito Mussolini, 59, July 99, 
Since the Duce resents the encroaching 
years, the Italian press did not mention 
the occasion . . . Henry Ford, 79, July 30, 
The industrialist, looking fit as ever, de. 
clared that women in industry are “just 
as good as men and in many instances 
possessing a little better brain capacity.” 
Of the war he said: “Until sanity returns 
to those responsible for it we cannot ex. 
pect it to end very soon.” ... King Haak. 
on of Norway, 70, Aug. 3. A London mili- 
tary parade honored the exiled monarch, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher 


Marriep: Diana Barrymore, 21, actress 
daughter of the late John Barrymore and 
the novelist Michael Strange (now Mrs. 
Harrison Tweed), and Bramwell Fletcher, 
38, English actor; in the solarium of the 
bride’s Hollywood home, July 30. They 
met three years ago when both had roles 
in a revival of “Outward Bound”... 
Mrs. Louise Macy and Harry Hopkins 
(see page 33) ... Mrs. Margaret Drayton 
and Count Court Haugwitz-Reventlow, 
46, whose former wife, Barbara Hutton, 
recently became Mrs. Cary Grant, in Col- 
orado Springs, July 30. 


Diep: Sir Flinders Petrie, 89, world’s 
foremost archaeologist; in Palestine, July 
29. An indefatigable worker with an en- 
cyclopedic mind, he rolled back the pages 
of history in Egypt and Palestine many 
centuries during 63 years of digging 
there. In between he found time to 
chronicle his discoveries entertainingly 
in 94 volumes ... The Dowager 
Grand Duchess Marie-Anne of Luxen- 
bourg, 81, mother of 
Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte, ruler of Lux- 
embourg; of an ab- 
dominal ailment, in 
New York, July 31. 
Mother and daughter 
narrowly escaped 
from their little coun- 
try May 10, 1940, . 
when the German in- Press Association 
vaders were already Grand Duchess 
in sight and gunshot. Marie 

















PRODUCTS OF TOMORROW 





Out of the crucible of today will be born untold benefits for the future. 
Bohn research experts, along with other foremost metallurgists have 
developed new metals, new materials, new methods—all for Victory. 

Directly from these engineering achievements will come manifold 
advancements, foremost of which will undoubtedly be an entirely new 
type of automobile. 

The new, light, e Aiea The many advantages of aluminum and magnesium will make possible 
of tomor : spe e $s PERSIA a car to sell in an amazingly low price range. 

conceived by George Walker, Engines will be smaller, lighter and probably located in the rear. 150 
national authority on industrial octane gasoline will likely be used, making possible vastly greater mile- 
design and aero-dynamics. age per gallon. 

Weights will come down to 1200 pounds which will be 1500 to 2000 
pounds lighter than present models. These new cars will be inexpensive 
to purchase—economical to operate. 

When peace comes you will undoubtedly re-design your product. That 
is the time to consult Bohn, one of America’s foremost authorities on the 
engineering and fabrication of modern light alloys. 
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: Designers and Fabricators 
ALUMINUM e MAGNESIUM e BRASS & BRONZE ec AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan § 
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WARTIME BOARD of CONTROL ... 


for Front-Line Manufacturing Industries 


War-production machines and processes can be 
more closely controlled in operation, if they can be 
equipped with Veeder-Root Counting Devices. For 
these devices supply a continuous, up-to-the-minute 
record of performance or production ... in terms of 
strokes, turns, pieces, flashes or any other unit... 
pointing out any tendency to short runs or over- 
runs before waste gets the chisel in. 


And too, Veeder-Root Devices supply facts-in-figures 
that simplify maintenance and payroll problems... 
provide working incentives... help safeguard quality 






and delivery dates...and prevent errors that creep 
in where no count is kept. If your plane is on vital 
war work, you can still get the Veeder-Root Devices 
you need, to make your work count to the utmost. 





Top Left: 3-shift Pick Counter for textile looms. Top right: Predetermining Counter 
controls high-speed runs. Lower Left: High-speed Reset Counter for coil winders, 
fast automatics, etc. Lower right: Remote-indicating Magnetic Counter flashes 
production records from plant to office. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORKO 


ON THIS PAGE, SEPTEMBER 7?: HOW VEEDER-ROOT COUNTERS HELP PREVENT A ''BRUSH-OFF??, 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Mev Department opinion on the 
Aleutian situation is badly split; some are 
comforted by the good hunting of U.S. 
subs off the- occupied ‘islands, but others 
point out that the Japs have strengthened 
their footholds and established an air 
base at Kiska . . . The Washington of- 
ficials who have been predicting a Jap 
attack on Siberia were surprised at its 
failure to materialize last week but still 
clung to their belief that it would come 
any time . . . Not more than a dozen 
Americans have been in on the actual 
second-front negotiations, and the Presi- 
dent and Harry Hopkins are probably the 
only civilians among them .. . Incident- 
ally, though the much-emphasized ship- 
ping shortage is bad enough, men who 
should know say the ships necessary for 
a second front can be found any time the 
decision is reached. 


Second Front 


As of early this week, the most authori- 
tative information in Washington indi- 
cated that American participation in the 
second aerial front against Germany 
would begin almost any time. The U.S. 
had a completely integrated air force in 
the British Isles ready for action. In the 
cards, also, was the early use of American 
troops in greatly intensified Commando 
raids that would begin to hit all along 
the Continental coast. But establishment 
of a major land front in Western Europe 
still was doubtful. The British remained 
undecided, and the U.S. High Command 
was none too keen about the sacrifice it 
would .demand. Next spring seemed the 
better time for a second front, “other 
things being equal. But the situation in 
Russia, already grave, threatened to be- 
come worse—-perhaps bad enough to force 
land action against Germany, regardless 
of cost. 


Russia’s View 

Russia has not yet made a formal de- 
mand that the Allies open a second front 
against Germany. But in talks in both 
Washington and London, the Russian 
view has been. made unmistakably clear. 


Curiously enough, it is the attitude of the . 


Russian people that has been stressed. It 
has been pointed out that the people are 
going to feel very bitter if the U.S. and 
Britain do not make some attempt to 
create a western diversion this year. Even 
a failure, it’s claimed, would be worth- 
while, since it would convince the -Rus- 
sians that their allies were not letting 
them do all the dying. There has been no 
threat implied in these talks. The official 
Russian view—now, at least—is that the 
second front is more of a psychological 
than a practical question. 


Odds on the Issues 


For what they are worth, here are the 
current betting odds government officials 
and informed Washington newspapermen 
are offering on domestic questions: Even 
money that a sales tax will be adopted 
this year; any odds that the Kaiser cargo- 
plane program as proposed will get no- 
where, but even money that public opin- 
ion will force the granting to Kaiser of 
some kind of contract for some kind of 
cargo plane; even money that Senator 
Mead will be nominated by New York 
Democrats and 2 to $3 that he will be 
nominated and elected; even money that 
the anti-poll tax bill will be brought to a 
vote and passed within the next few 
months. 


Pearl Harbor Recovery 


One of the few bright spots in the 
current U.S. outlook on the war isn’t yet 
generally known. Repair of the warships 
damaged at Pearl Harbor will be com- 
pleted in just half the time originally esti- 
mated. Some ships have already joined 
the fleet that last December were expect- 
ed to be laid up for many more months. 
Others will shortly be ready for action. 
This near-miracle on the part of U.S. 
shipyards, plus the heavy Jap losses in the 
Midway and Coral Sea battles, has defi- 
nitely dressed the naval balance of power 
in the Pacific. 


National Notes 


The Army has now activated two more 
armored divisions, bringing the total up 
to ten . . . Senator Brown, who piloted 
the price-control act through the Senate, 
is now leading the opposition to proposed 
revisions that would freeze wages .. . 
Because the Washington post office is so 
overloaded, the WPB is routing much of 
its mail through the Alexandria, Va., post 


office . .'. Senator Ellender of Louisiana, 
irate over the cancellation of the Higgins 
shipbuilding contract, claims he has evi- 
dence that “the steel shortage is a myth.” 





Trends Abroad 
Many of the biggest siege guns that 


blasted Sevastopol are now being moved | 


by the Germans up to the Leningrad area 
. .. Word reaching London indicates that 
Hitler is again playing up to the German 
industrialists; it’s insisted that Fritz Thys- 
sen is moving freely about Berlin . . 
New agitation to increase the pay of Brit- 
ain’s armed forces, spurred on by the raise 
granted U.S. soldiers, seems likely to get 
results . . . Worried about trouble in Aus- 
tria, the Nazis have lately prepared artil- 
lery emplacements in the area surrounding 
Vienna. 


Nazi News Control 


The Nazi Propaganda Ministry has now 
greatly expanded its powers over the press 
and radio in all Axis-controlled countries. 
Behind the move are some embarrassing 
conflicts resulting from the previously 
divided control — Germany supervising 


- Northern and Western Europe, Italy the 


east and south. Now all editors and radio- 
station directors must appear in person 
at propaganda headquarters in their dis- 
tricts and sign carefully worked out Nazi 
directives. Some of the recent orders: No 
mention of poison gas except that the Axis 
will employ it if the enemy does; no claims 
that Rommel’s objective is the conquest of 
Egypt; no comment on the failing health 
of Admiral Raeder; no reference to crop 
failures, and no hint of trouble between 
Hungary and Rumania. 


French Boundary Changes? 


Vichy officials are highly disturbed over 
evidence of a Nazi plan for extensive post- 
war alteration of France’s northern. and 
eastern boundaries. Vichy’s information is 
that the new German border would run 
from Le Tréport, near the mouth of the 
Somme, southeast to Nancy, then south- 
west to Dijon. This would separate France 
from Belgium and add a vast industrial 
and agricultural area to Germany. The 
plan is supposed to have “historical justi- 
fication,” documented by Strasbourg Uni- 
versity professors. Significantly, the Nazi 
experts who helped divide Poland along 
similar lines liave set up offices in Amiens, 
Rheims, Nancy, Epinal, and Dijon—all 
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cities along the reported boundary. Laval 
is known to have queried Berlin about the 
plan and to have received neither con- 
firmation nor denial. 


Nazi Desertions 


It has now been confirmed that deser- 
tions of German officers and soldiers into 
Switzerland early this year have run into 
the thousands. Many were veterans of the 
Russian fight last year and had no stomach 
for more of it. Most managed to get across 
the border from France. Sent to the Paris 
area on furlough, they slipped across into 
unoccupied territory and then into Switz- 
erland. At least some were aided by petty 
Nazi party officials, since they were fur- 
nished with papers bearing the party seal. 
Those captured in Switzerland are in- 
terned. To avoid complications, the Swiss 
press is forbidden to comment about the 
deserters. 


Canadian Notes 

L. D. Wilgress, Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, is the best bet to be 
Canada’s new Minister to Russia; he 
speaks the language fluently and has trav- 
eled extensively in the Soviet . . . Canada 
is building gliders for the U.S. . . . Ship- 
ment of “English-language” horses to war- 
busy French-Canadian lumber camps 
hasn’t worked out well; the horses don’t 
understand the commands of French driv- 
ers. American soldier-teamsters had the 
same trouble, in reverse, with French 
horses in the last war. 


Hungarian Resistance 


Continued German pressure on Hun- 
gary for more troops is bringing increas- 
ing resistance and is stirring up strong 
anti-German sentiments. It isn’t that the 
Hungarians are pro-Ally. They just don’t 
want to continue the war in Russia, and 
they do want to stop further Nazi pene- 
tration of their economy. Already, the 
Germans have gained control of the war 
industries and are moving in on the major 
banks. Resistance by the people is taking 
the usual line—sabotage. A large muni- 
tions plant on Csepel Island was badly 
damaged by an explosion recently; at least 
two workers at a war plant-in Gyér have 
been executed for sabotage, and peasants 
are refusing to turn over their grain to 
authorities. 


Foreign Notes 


The Nazis are now asking the German 
people to contribute, for the use of im- 
ported laborers, clothing that last winter 
was rejected as too worn for shipment to 
soldiers in Russia . . . The British Com- 
munist party has doubled its membership 
in recent months and, curiously enough, 
the principal rallying point has been the 
government ban on The Daily Worker, 
party daily, and not the second front... 


It’s the Hawker Tornado, not the Hawk- 
er Typhoon, on which the British have 
lately stopped production; the Typhoon 
will shortly be in service with the RAF 
. . . After some experimentation, Peru 
is producing a very acceptable type of 
tea. 





Pan American’s Rivals 


One generally overlooked result of the 
Air Transport Command’s assignment of 
war transport and cargo service to domestic 
airlines was its effect on Pan American 
Airways’ near monopoly of international 
air routes. Pan American now flies alone 
only one South American route and its 
South Atlantic service to Africa and India. 
The routes it pioneered to Alaska, Central 
America, and the Caribbean, the northern 
areas of South America, the Central and 
South Pacific have been taken over or 
paralleled. More important, the domestic 
lines, with this vital experience under their 
belts, are going to furnish vigorous post- 
war competition in the international field. 
Recognizing this, Pan American is already 
busily lining up Navy business and has 


~ just obtained a contract for a California- 


Australia service paralleling the Army’s 
little-known service now flown by Con- 
solidated Aircraft Co. 


New Products 


As a substitute for the air-raid stirrup 
pump, which requires priority metals, 
there’s now a new folding pump made 
entirely of wood and fabric; the handle is 
rocked back and forth, while the operator 
stands on the base . . . Typewriter rollers 
caked with dirt and dried ink can be 
given a good-as-new surface through a 
sand-blasting process that can be repeated 
several times, adding years to the roller’s 
life . . . Containing a harmless chemical 


which draws water from the air, a “Drier-— 


Outer” reduces the danger of mildew and 
damage from dampness in closets and 
cellars; it is good for a month without re- 
newal . . . For householders in areas with 
prospective fuel shortages, an easily applied 
hot-water tank jacket conserves heat and 
camouflages the tank with its wood-grain 
finish. 


Bomb Extinguishers 


Don’t be taken in by sellers of expensive 
special powders and preparations for ex- 
tinguishing incendiary bombs. It is true 
that these substances will put out the 
bombs, and many of them are merely 
packaged compounds, tested and approved 
by the U.S. Bureau of Mines, but not 
for use in the home. What the makers neg- 
lect to point out is that. the chief danger 
lies in fires which the bombs start—for 
which these special chemicals are all but 
useless. The most effective weapon against 
the fires (and it works for the bombs, too,) 


is water, and any maker’s claims that there 
is “no further need for water” are, there- 
fore, totally misleading. 


Business Footnotes 


The Vought-Sikorsky “Corsair,” the 
Navy’s famous inverted-gull-wing fighter 
credited with a speed of over 400 m.p.h.. 
has now gone into production . . . Cosmetics 
manufacturers are complaining that their 
sales are being hurt by the mistaken idea 
that lipsticks, perfumes, etc., take needed 
alcohol, metal, and glycerine from muni- 
tions manufacture .. . As a result of the 
success of the Northrup “Flying Wing,” 
three other major aircraft companies are 
experimenting with similar designs . . 
New mica mines will soon be opened in 
Georgia to fill needs normally supplied 
largely from India. 





Press Notes 


Editors are being asked by the OWI to 
give more publicity to “the stepchildren 
of the Army”—the infantry, the Signal 
Corps, and the Medical Corps 
Navy press officers are up in arms 
about it, but the issuance of new press 
badges for reporters has been halted; the 
bottleneck is higher officers charged with 
“control of security” . . . In retalia- 
tion for being called “Swivel Chair Com- 
mandos,” Army public-relations officers 
term their Navy counterparts “Pen Push- 
ing Corsairs.” 


Miscellany 
Henry Ford, whose CBS Sunday Eve- 


_ning Hour was one of the first major radio 


shows to become a war casualty, will spon- 
sor a new program this fall, this time on 
the Blue network .. . Ruth Mitchell, sister 
of Gen. Billy Mitchell, has written up and 
Oxford Press will publish the story of her 
experiences as an accredited Yugoslavian 
Chetnik and her subsequent capture by the 
Nazis . . . RuSsia is inviting translation and 
presentation abroad of a new war play, 
“The Russian People,” by Constantin Si- 
monoff, now playing in Moscow. 


Mavie Lines 


A detective movie to end detective 
movies: A new Twentieth Century-Fox 
picture will bring together Charlie Chan 
(Sidney Toler), Michael Shayne (Lloyd 
Nolan), Philo Vance (Warren William), 
and Mr. Moto (Peter Lorre) . . . Though 
now without studio connections, Orson 
Welles, through his Mercury Productions, 
has offered $50,000 for Aben Kande! new 
novel, “The Stones Begin to Dance,’ and 
plans to begin production this month . . . 
In a forthcoming film biography of: Ann 
Pennington, the former Ziegfeld: star will 
be portrayed by Betty Grable, while she 
herself will have a minor role. 





* When the world’s largest bomber, the 
eighty-two ton B-19, returns to the ground the 
force of the impact is terrific. Yet this mighty 
leviathan of the skies lands with effortless ease 
because the shock is absorbed by Aerols.* 


It is indeed fitting that the B-19 is equipped 
with Aerols. For they are overwhelmingly 
preferred by the aviation industry; more Aerols 
have been used on planes than any other kind 
of shock absorbing device. Furthermore, they 
were the first units to cushion landing shocks 
by hydraulic-pneumatic action. This prin- 
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ciple of operation has proved so successful 
that it has been almost universally adopted. 


Today, the engineers who pioneered and per- 
fected Aerols are busier than ever, designing 
units for the warplanes of the United Nations. 
Tomorrow, Aerols will render an equally vital 
service when the skyway again becomes a 
great pathway of peace. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION e ® CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and 


general industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for 
trucks and buses, and rock drills for mining and construction work. 
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Looks at GH Q of War Production 





Job freezing is a long way off even though 
legislation authorizing it is now being 
drawn. Manpower officials want the pro- 
posed National War Service Act chiefly as 
a threat to stop labor pirating and to pry 
skilled workers out of peacetime into war 
jobs—tasks that are defying voluntary 
methods. 
e e 


Draft deferments for young, unmarried 
war-plant workers will expire with increas- 
ing frequency from now on. Local pressure 
from parents of boys in the services is be- 
ing felt and the Manpower Commission is 
not inclined to interfere. 


e e 

Anti-inflation action probably will be 
taken this month. Expect President Roose- 
velt to move under existing war powers, 
then report to Congress afterward. 

The Little Steel wage formula has a 
better than 50-50 chance of being OK’d by 
the White House, insiders say. 


Farm price ceilings? Best bet is that 
the policy will be to slap a lid on at 110 
per cent of parity and use subsidies to in- 
duce production where necessary. 


With voluntary enlistments of draft- 
age men again under fire, new pressure is 
being built up to force the Navy to ban 
enlistments and take draftees. It might 
succeed this time. 
° e ; 

T he dairy-products shortage that was 
expected earlier this year will not mate- 
rialize during 1942, at least. Expansion of 
the industry assures plenty of milk prod- 
ucts for the present. 


Rent ceilings are being widely evaded in 
areas where tight housing shortages exist. 
Phony sales agreements appear to be the 
chief means of evasion. 
‘ e @ 
Railroad passes may become a war cas- 
ualty. Western roads are requiring their 
employes to show good reasons for travel- 
ing. 
e e 
Compulsory Savings are again in the 
tax picture. It now seems probable that 
the Treasury will be given discretionary 
power to force or induce savings when the 


voluntary bond campaign fails to produce 
$1,000,000,000 a month. 


e e 
Price-control discussions on Capitol 
Hill have veered around to the idea of ap- 
pointing a board to replace Leon Hender- 
son. Chances are it won’t get anywhere. 

e e 
C ongress expects the series of three-day 
recesses to continue until after Labor Day. 
The tax bill is not expected back in the 


. House until after Sept. 15. 


A swivel-chair shake-up both in the 
Army and Navy is slated within the next 
two months. The new Specialist Corps will 
be called upon to furnish desk experts to 
replace able-bodied officers. 


e s. 
Radio-time rationing? It’s a possibility 
for the distant future. The shortage of 
vacuum tubes needed for transmitters is 
the chief reason. 

e e 
Tax relief for corporations and indi- 
viduals with heavy fixed charges is now a 
fair prospect. Reduced rates may be given 
on money paid out on old debts, mort- 
gages, insurance premiums, and maybe 
unusual medical expenses. 

e ® 
Employment dislocations owing to ma- 
terials shortages, such as the Higgins ship- 
yards halt and current slowdowns in the 
Detroit area, worry personnel men. They 
fear the effects of such unemployment on 


“morale. 


e e 
War-plant protection has been stepped 
up as a result of saboteur scares. Civilian 
guards are being turned into uniformed 
Army auxiliaries under command of Army 
officers. 

e e 
War-worker billeting in private homes 
is a remote contingency. There is doubt if 
the government has even indirect author- 
ity for such proceedings under emergency 
legislation. 


The lumber freeze is slated to be re- 
laxed bit by bit. But it is unlikely that it 
will be lifted entirely for a long time to 
come because of the tremendous amounts 


of lumber still needed by the Army and 


war industries. 


Henry J. Kaiser has war-production 
people buffaloed. He has done the impos- 
sible so many times that they are afraid 
to say any of his projects can’t be done. 
But privately they think he is biting off 
an indigestible chunk in offering to get into 


shipyard production of cargo planes in ten 
months without taking materials from oth. 
er projects. 

Power-expansion curtailment, as cor. 
templated by the WPB, is being fought by 
the Federal Power Commission. The whok 
question will be examined anew to forestall 
any possibility of. a power shortage that 
would hamper the war effort. 

e e 


T he Army expects to buy the entire do. 


mestic wool clip this year. WPB probably’ 


will approve. 

e ® 
Bananas will continue to be a rarity for 
the duration. Only about 15 per cent of 
the normal supply is being shipped north, 
and these are sent only when there ar 
gaps in cargo space. 

e e 
T he labor shortage in strategic meta 
mines in the West will strain the Wa 
Labor Board’s Little Steel wage formula. 
Most of the mines have already raised 
wages to the extent of the formula—li 
per cent since Jan. 1, 1941—but the pay is 
still too low to prevent workers from quit- 
ting for the higher remuneration of air. 
plane and other war plants. 

e e 
T he saboteur decision by the Supreme 
Court has enhanced the legal and moral 
strength of the President’s war powers. It 
has given the Administration confidence to 
go ahead on many more projects such as 
extension of price control and rationing 
without bothering about further legislation. 

® e e 

War housing is running into difficulties 
at the WPB. Because the National Hous- 
ing Agency set standards of quality high 
in the light of present materials shortages, 
specifications have been sent back by me 
terials portioners for restudy. 

e e@ 
War profits of corporations probably 
have already reached the high-water mark 
and from now on will decline on the av- 
erage, government experts believe. Profits 
after taxes rose from $6,000,000,000 in 
1939 to $8,700,000,000 (estimated) in 1941, 
and the Treasury now believes the figure 
will be $6,700,000,000 this year. 

e e 
Luzury items are coming in for a drastic 
paring. Restrictions on the use of foreigt 
silver in making silverware are just 4 
starter. 


e e@ 
T he Manpower Commission is worried 
over the continuing reluctance of some ét- 
ployers to break down age, sex, and 
barriers to employment in their plants. 
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Long ago Fisher Body acquired leader- 
ship in an exacting trade through the 
mastery of many skills and crafts. Today 
this diversified craftsmanship is of in- 
dispensable value, as busy Fisher 
plants turn out war products in a 


variety that ranges from aircraft in- 


_ struments to bomber assemblies and 


from machine tools and jigs to anti- 








Vertical boring mill, built 
by Fisher expressly for tank 
production, hi a tank 
turret at a Fisher Body plant, 





aircraft gun mounts and tanks. Master 
hands are busy at many crafts, im- 
pelled not only by pride in their work, 
but by the knowledge that in the speed, 
the excellence and the volume of their 
work lie the seeds of final and con- 


clusive victory. 





PROUDLY FISHER FLIES THE «E” FOR EXCELLENCE— 
highest service award in the Navy. Fisher, the rinst in the automotive 
industry to receiver this coveted emblem for its ahead-of-schedule 
production, is also the rinst in the industry to fly the burgee with a 
star, awarded every six months for continued excellence of production, 





SENSITIVE WAR INSTRUMENTS 
CAN BE PROTECTED FROM 
VIBRATION * NOISE * SHOCK 


WITH U.S. ROYAL RUBBER 
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By protecting the delicate insteuments in aircraft, naval vessels, tanks 
and other vehicles used by the Armed Forces, U. S. Royal mountings 
are helping to maintain precision fighting efficiency. 


Shown above are three of the standard types selected from the einai 84 sl 


comprehensive line of mountings developed by the engineering staff Mechanical Rubber 

of U.S. Rubber during many years of experience in the aviation, Goods Last Longer. 
il P d ‘ne field This Free Booklet, 

railway, automotive and marine fields. “First Aid toIndus- 


A »” is Availabl 
If you are faced with a problem of vibration, transmitted noise icthaioee.. 


or impact shock in connection with products used in the war 
effort, our engineering staff will gladly consult with you in the 
selection of standard mountings or in designing special mountings. 


“Service Beyond Price and Specifications” 


UNITED STATES RUBBER 


1230 Sixth Avenue 
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Second-Front Issue Baffles 


Reich No Less Than Allies 


Time on Side of Nazis 
as Russian Army Passes Peak 
and Autumn Approaches 


It was just 28 years ago that war en- 
guifed the world. A century of largely 
peaceful progress came to end in that hot 
first week of August 1914 as the crowds 
cheered war in St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
Vienna, Paris, and London. There were 
few who realized it was a world war that 
had started or what that war would mean 
or the power with which the Ger- 
man Army would wage it. 

Some premonition of what the 
future held in store came from 
a young American correspondent. 
From a balcony in Brussels, Rich- 
ard Harding Davis watched the 
invading German Army pass 
through the city: “At the sight 
of the first few regiments of the 
enemy we were thrilled. After, 
for three hours, they had passed 
in one unbroken steel-gray col- 
umn, we were bored. But when 
hour after hour passed and there 
was no halt, no breathing time, 
No open spaces in the ranks, the 
thing became uncanny, unhuman. 
You returned to watch it fasci- 
nated. It held the mystery and 
menace of fog rolling toward you 
across the sea.” 

That was one of the first 
glimpses the world had of the 
German Army in the flood tide 
of conquest. By last week it was 
a familiar spectacle. And on the 
anniversary of the last war, the 
Germans were fighting with all 
their might to gain victory in a 
struggle even more widespread 
and decisive than the 1914-18 
battle liad been. The turning 


point of the conflict was in the making. 

As history thus came full cycle, the 
sector most likely to determine the im- 
mediate course of the war was not on the 
Russian fronts, where the Nazi hosts 
ground across the steppes toward the Cau- 
casus. It was in Western Europe, in 
France, Holland, and Belgium, the scene 
of the first German triumphs in 1914 and 
their final humiliation in 1918. In August 
1942, the attention of the belligerents was 
focused primarily on the historic lowlands 
that face toward the British Isles. 

The Russians devoted almost as much 





Hitler and Marshal von Rundstedt, Atlantic frontier 
commander: The Nazis took the second front seriously 


attention to the possibility of Allied action 
in this corner of Europe as they did to 
their own desperate plight on the Don. 
The Soviet Government as such did not 
ask for a second front. But in the Red 
press appeared half-pathetic, half-hopeful 
articles stressing that Russia had saved 
France in 1914 by invading East Prussia, 
although the Czar’s armies suffered enor- 
mous casualties. 

Dispatches from American correspond- 
ents in Moscow told of the increasing peril 
to the Russian people and of their be- 
wilderment at the lack of Anglo-American 
action in the west. They had taken literal- 
ly the phrase in the American-British-Rus- 
sian understanding which proclaimed all 
three powers had agreed on the “urgency” 
of creating a second front in 1942. What- 
ever the meaning of that clause, it back- 
fired disastrously so far as the Soviet peo- 
ple were concerned. All they knew 
was that the Germans were bom- 
barding the Red Army with leaf- 
lets ironically asking where the 
second front was. 

The talk and no action meth- 
ods of the democracies had their 
effect on the subject populations 
of Europe too. André Philip, a 
distinguished French scientist 
and member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, arrived in London after 
escaping from France and sol- 
emnly warned against prema- 
turely raising the hopes of. cap- 
tive Europe. He furthermore said 
that an unsuccessful attempt te 
establish a second front would 
cause the Nazis to repress the 
accompanying revolts with such 
severity that the spirit of the 
occupied countries might be per- 
manently broken. 

Yet the puppet rulers and the 
Nazis were worried. Pierre Laval 
told France that any rising in 
connection with a British inva- 
sion would be accompanied by 
fearful consequences. Vidkun 
Quisling threatened Norway with 
a ruinous civil war if the Anglo- 
American forces were aided. 

The Germans began to boast of 
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WAR TIDES 





‘Wie pro and con discussions over 
the establishment of a “second. front,” 
as pointed out in Mr. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, have run the gamut of all 
democratic methods for influencing those 
who are charged with the decisions con- 
cerned with this enterprise. Hence in 
an effort to remove this question from 
the cockpit of debate and let the subject 
remain where it now rests, a brief state- 
ment of the actual situation follows. 

The general belief that an Allied in- 
vasion of the Continent has already 
been initiated in the air offensive against 
German industries seems well founded. 
{ That a land campaign will follow in 
time is evidenced by Allied announce- 
ments, and it is made conclusive to friend 
and foe alike by the assembling of large 
forces and supplies in Iceland, Great 
Britain, and Ireland. 

But in an analysis of a second-front 
opening, it must be recognized that the 
struggle is a global war, and that any 
military’ action must be designed, in 
conjunction with the combined effort, 
to win the war. ; 

An invasion of the Continent involves 
all members of the Allied concert. The 
most important factor, of course, is the 
direct bearing it would have on the 
Russian front in turning the tide against 
the invader. That the strategy of the 
United Nations acknowledges this is 
shown in the recent announcement: 
“The coming operations which were 
discussed in detail at our Washington 
conferences, between ourselves and our 
respective military advisers, will divert 
German strength from the attack on 
Russia.” This statement, together with 
the accord existing among the governing 
heads of Moscow, London, and Wash- 
ington, should be convincing evidence 
that the Allies -are in agreement. 

If the invasion is not forced in re- 
sponse to an SOS from Moscow, it 
would seem to be good military policy 
to strike when and where the blow can 
do the most harm to Hitler. Such action 
would aid Russia much more in the 
end than a diversionary movement that 
would at best afford only temporary 
relief and, if premature, might result in 
dire consequences that would lengthen 
the war by years. 

An invasion of the Continent must 
| also be considered with relation to the 





Concerning the Second-Front Clamor 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USS.A. Retired 


opening of the Siberian front. An Allied 
landing on the Continent could be the 
signal for the Japanese to launch their 
inevitable campaign against Russia, 
which has been in the making for many 
years and in a state of readiness for 
many weeks. 

Then there is the Australian front to 
be considered. Should Japan’s interests, 
as interpreted by Tokyo and not Berlin, 
decide that the next major offensive be 
directed southward instead of north- 
ward, Australia would become a battle- 
ground. 

An invasion of oe would have a 
direct bearing on the war in Egypt. An 
Allied failure in this zone would threaten 
disaster, while success would definitely 
clear the way for a British victory. 

The front in China is intimately tied 
in with the second-front project. The 
armies of Chiang Kai-shek, and their 
attached American units, are patient 
in struggling along with little Allied 
help, for they know that a successful 
invasion of Europe would be followed by 
an encircling of Japan for the final kill. 

Also, an invasion of the Continent 
would have a direct relation to the con- 
quered peoples of Europe, for the Hitler 
“new order” has gained few converts in 
the subjugated lands. 


Furthermore, a move into Europe 
must have its repercussions in the neu- 
tral nations and throughout India and 
the Moslem world. Success would have 
a tremendous uplifting effect upon these 

peoples, while failure would bring Allied 
prestige to a new and dangerous low. 
Finally, in an analysis from the mih- 


tary viewpoint, full consideration must © 


be given to the fact that the impending 
struggle will not be an ordinary battle 
but an Armageddon of great magnitude, 
with a far-reaching purpose. Upon its 
success or- failure may easily rest the 
all-important question of whether this 
is to be a short war or one that will 
drag on into years. 

Preparations for the great event, 
therefore, may require a few more 
months to perfect. However, if the in- 
vasion is an all-inclusive project, the 
subsidiary objectives will be attained 
with the gaining of the ultimate goal— 
the destruction of Germany’s military 
power. 


( 








their readiness to repel an invasion. Propa. 
ganda Minister Joseph Goebbels dev: tei 
a broadcast to telling how well prep::red 
the Nazis were. In Paris an Elite Guabd 
division, supposedly fresh from the Rug. 
sian front, paraded with its new arms as 
a demonstration of the Reich’s power, 
Off a French port the Germans, undet 
Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt, cliiet 
of all Nazi forces in the west, conductéd 
maneuvers which resulted in the sinking 
of a theoretical Anglo-American armada 
at the harbor mouth. 

From all these alarms it was evident 
that the Germans regarded the second 


. front seriously. But the public in Britgjp 


and the United States did not k 
whether to or not. They could only 
note of a series of events. that 
mean anything. 

One was the swift growth of Anieiijy 
air power in Britain. Four air gener 
joined the force there last week. 
Marshal Harris of the British Bomber 
Command referred to an entire American 
air fleet. If used exactly, this term meant 
anything from 1,000 planes up. 

Another was the arrival of Lt. Gen. 
Kenneth Stuart, chief of staff of the 
Canadian Army, in Britain. It is no secret 
that the Canadians will form the speat- 
head of a force invading the Continent. 

Then there was the talk that © Ivan 
Maisky, Russian Ambassador. to Bri 
gave to members of the House of Com 
mons. It dealt with the position of th 
Soviet, and the M.P.’s did not smile & 
they left the meeting. Finally, there 4 
the story that Gen. George C. Marshall, 
American Chief of Staff, would be ap 
pointed commander of an Anglo-Amé ean 
invasion force. It was not a new file 
but it derived some substance by the ia 
ing given the idea by The Londow 
Telegraph, a ‘newspaper ‘close 
Churchill government. 


Significance 


So far as 1942 at least is concerned, time 
is not working for the United Nations. 
The period when large-scale campaigns 
against the Reich can be undertaken will 
be ended by the advent of bad w 
in the fall. Since spring the Axis has 
the initiative in all sectors. Thus the sands 
are running out for the Allies—and par 
ticularly for Russia. 

The plight of the Russians was told ) 
Ambassador Maisky without minci 
words. What he sald was not published, 
but the main points’ were given in ti 
dispatches that obviously referred to I 









talk although not directly. This was the © 


picture that emerged from Maisky and 
other sources: 

The Germans are using about 74 di- 
visions in the current drive. Fifty are in- 
fantry units, twelve are armored, and an 
equal number are motorized. Total Nas 
strength on the Russian front amounts t0. 
220 divisions. Because. of this great con- 
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centration the Germans have been able to 
mass an army on the front before Moscow 
that is as powerful as the one used in the 
south. The Russians expect a major Nazi 
offensive against the capital. It may be 
preceded by an attempt to storm Lenin- 
grad, since the ultra-heavy guns employed 
to reduce Sevastopol are being transported 
north to the Leningrad front. 

Without more direct aid than they are 
now receiving or the opening of a second 
front, the Russians probably cannot hold 
either the Caucasus or Moscow. The Soviet 
has lost 600,000 miles of territory—a 
region larger than France, Germany, and 
Britain combined—with 50,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. The Red Army has suffered some 
6,000,000 casualties in dead, wounded, and 
missing. Including the occupied countries, 
the German war effort now rests on a 
population of 300,000,000. That of the 
Goviet is dependent on a population of 
144,000,000. 


— This is the explanation of why the 


Germans have numerical superiority over 
the Russians. It means that Russia has 


. reached the end of its manpower reserves. 


| Jt means that the Red Army has passed 


the peak of its power and henceforth must 
be expected to decline in strength. 

_ This estimate goes a long way toward 
explaining German strategy. Fundamental- 
ly, the Nazi aim is to weaken the Soviet 


. go much that it will not be a serious men- 


ace to the Germans. Then the boundaries 
of the Reich can be established along great 
defensive lines far inside Russia. And when 
this occurs, the Germans will begin to 
switch troops back to the west to meet 
any Allied threat. 

The danger period for the Reich is now 
before the inevitable decline has begun 
seriously to affect the Red Army. For the 
Allies the crux of the matter also lies in 
the fact that the Soviet has passed the 
peak of its power. If no second front is 
established on the European Continent be- 
fore autumn, the Germans should be able 

p shift troops to the west far faster than 

ed régerves can be built up in Britain. 
By the spring of 1943 Nazi strength should 
put the second-front threat in the realm 
of lost opportunitigs. 

That would legye the Allies with an air 


- Offensive as the ehief weapon against the 


Germans. It js theoretically possible for 
ay —. city to be “scourged” in turn. 
But if the Russian front is stabilized, the 
Germans can- return a oe oe 
air force to the west and retaliate. Further- 
More, protection from night raids is grow- 
ing more efficient month by month. The 

is a time limit on an air offensive too. 


Finally, there is, the possibility that the ~ 


Weather this coming winter may turn as 
hed as it did last year. In that case the 
vast plane fleets of Britain and the United 
States would be grounded for most of the 
time, and the campaign to destroy Ger- 
Many from the air might turn into the 
Worst fiasco of the war. 


Ceaseless Rain 


RAF Keeps Promise by Bombing 
City After City in Germany 


It’s not revenge, although we cannot 
forget Warsaw, Rotterdam, Belgrade, Lon- 
don, Plymouth, and Coventry. We are 
bombing Germany city by city, ever more 
terribly, in order to make it impossible 
for you to go on with the war. That's our 
objective, and we shall pursue it remorse- 


.lessly .. . You have no chance. Soon we 


shall be coming over every night, rain, 
blow, or snow—we and the Americans. We 
are going to scourge the Third Reich from 
end to end. 

I speak frankly to you about whether we 
will bomb single military targets or whole 
cities. Obviously we prefer to hit factories, 
shipyards, and railways. It damages Hitler’s 
war machine most. But those people who 
work in these plants live close to them, 
and therefore we will hit your houses. We 
regret the necessity for this .. . It’s up 
to you to end the bombing. You can over- 
throw the Nazis and make peace. 


This warning came from Air Marshal 
Sir Arthur T. Harris, chief of Britain’s 
Bomber Command. Broadcasting in Ger- 
man on July 28, he backed up his words 
by sketching the mounting curve of Allied 


-air power. British bomber output, he de- 


clared, had yet to reach flood tide while 
American production would double and 
then redouble. He told of the arrival in 
England of the first United States Army 
air fleet, and, as he spoke, British bombers 
were rising from their airfields for a new 


bas 


attack on the battered cities of the Reich. 

The target that night was Hamburg. For 
the second time in 72 hours, a big force 
of bombers, estimated at 400 or more, 
blasted at factories and docks of the huge 
port and U-boat building center at the 
head of the Elbe estuary. Because of dense 
cloud banks, many of the bombers de- 
scended to levels as low as 1,000 feet to 
loose their missiles—a maneuver which also 
exposed them to short-range anti-aircraft 
fire that helped boost the night’s losses to 
$2 bombers. This, British officials said, 
was above normal but not excessive. Next 
night, in bright moonlight, another heavy 
force struck at Saarbriicken, coal, iron, and 
steel center deep on Germany’s western 
flank, causing fires visible 75 miles away 
and losing only nine planes. 

But the most spectacular raid occurred 





‘The first picture of the Lancaster, 
the RAF’s newest heavy bomber ... 





ee. and the best photograph of what the RAF did to the Renault plant in 


Paris during the March raid 
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Escape Through the Jungle . . , 


... leads his men through jungle paths .. . 


U. S. Army photo from International 


Colonel Sliney, Colonel Morrill, Major Nowakowski cool sore feet in a stream 


on the night of July $l-Aug. 1 against 
Diisseldorf, big industrial and steel city of 
500,000 people, situated 30 miles down 
the Rhine from Cologne. It was a perfect 
example of the “saturation” attack which 
aims at smothering a city’s defenses and 
knocking out its vitals by a tremendous 
shower of bombs dropped in the shortest 
possible time. 

The raiding force consisted of an esti- 
mated 600 bombers. This was smaller than 


the 1,000-odd planes sent over Cologne and 
Essen in the spring, but its carrying 
capacity was relatively greater. because of 
the unusually high percentage of four- 
engined craft, including many huge Lan- 
casters, the newest and fastest type. It was 
one of the most powerful air armadas ever 
assembled. And it was hurled against an 
ideal target—Diisseldorf’s war factories, 
including the great Rheinmetall and Ver- 
einigte Stahlwerke iron and steel plants, 


Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell’s retreat 
from Burma supplied one of the most 
dramatic episodes of the war in the Pa- 
cific. Trapped by the Japanese advance in 
Northern Burma, the American command- 
er of the Chinese Army began his 140-mile 
trek to India on May 4, 1942. Weeks later, 
his little “army” of 114 Americans, Chi- 
nese, Indians, Britons, Anglo-Indians, and 
Burmese nurses reached Imphal, India. 
For days, the party struggled through 
malaria-infested swamps and nearly im- 
passable jungle, across deep rivers, and 


nestling near the Rhine and brightly etched 
in the moonlight. 

How the attack developed was told in 
an official Air Ministry release: “Diissel- 
dorf lay quiet as the first of the bombers 
came over. One Lancaster pilot . . . de- 
scribed the flight over the silent and 
apparently unresisting city . . . There were 
no guns and no searchlights. The Lan- 
caster dropped bombs that were the first 
of many thousands. 

“So clear was the night that the flash 
of: the heaviest bombs was astonishingly 
brilliant. But even more dramatic was the 
sudden answer of the defenses. Hundreds 
of searchlights came on at once. The sky 
was filled with bursting shells. To over- 
come such opposition it was necesary that 
bombs fall in a ceaseless rain. They did.” 

The missiles included more than 150 
2-ton “block busters”—the largest number 
yet disclosed to have been used in any 
single raid—besides many tons of lighter 
bombs and some 200,000 incendiaries. The 
effect of this crushing weight of explosives 
was quickly apparent when huge fires 
sprang up with smoke columns four-fifths 
of a mile high. With the searchlights and 
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How an American General and His Party Eluded the Japs in Burma 


... in his underpants, wades to a raft with a sack of bully beef. Canoes were used to cross the Chindwin River 


over 7,000-foot-high mountains, inhabited 
only by savage head-hunters. Trucks and 
jeeps were abandoned, and the journey 
was continued on foot and raft. Food be- 
came scarce, and the soldiers used tommy 
guns to procure venison. Once, a Blenheim 
bomber, searching for the party, dropped 
some bully beef. Defying extreme heat and 
exhaustion, General Stilwell never relin- 
quished his place at the head of the 
column. The dangerous trek over, he came 
down with jaundice—possibly caused by 
Army inoculation against yellow fever. 


guns overwhelmed by the flood of bombs, 
the raiders completed their job of pulveriz- 
ing the target area in 50 minutes. The Air 
Ministry declared that it was “probably 
the most concentrated” air blow ever 
struck. 

The bombing fleet lost 30 planes—the 
normal 5 per cent. But the raiders reported 
they had shot down at least four German 
night fighters. Next noon, reconnaissance 
pilots spotted fires still raging in the 
stricken area and estimated that half of 
Diisseldorf had been destroyed or damaged. 
The German High Command admitted 
Civilian population losses .as well as dam- 
age to “residential buildings” and two 
hospitals. 

The growing fury of the British attacks 
was accompanied by a sizable stepping-up 
of German retaliatory raids, although these 
were still on a minor scale compared with 
the RAF campaign. The first evidence of 
the new Nazi counteroffensive came on the 
night of July 27, when between 60 and 70 
bombers attacked the industrial Midlands, 
especially Birmingham. Several of the raid- 
cre streaked over London, sending into 
action the capital’s new secret anti-air- 


5. 


U. S. Army photo from Acme 


Despite resting ten minutes in every hour, the party made 15-22 miles a day 


craft guns, manned by Home Guards and 
Auxiliary Territorial Service girls. But 
British night fighters took a relatively high 
toll of the enemy. In three nights they shot 
down 26, or 18 per cent, of an estimated 
200 raiders. 

In daylight sweeps over the Channel 
coast the RAF also kept up a constant 
pressure on the Germans. The British shot 
down some of the newest Focke-Wulf 190 
fighters and raided airdromes. Other fight- 


ers attacked trains with cannon fire and 
dived down on shipping off the coast, sink- 
ing a number of small boats. 


Raid on Iceland 


A lone four-engined, long-range Focke- 
Wulf bomber roared over Iceland’s south- 
west coast on. Aug. 2, attacked military in- 
stallations with machine guns and bombs 
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but was driven’ off after causing only 
negligible damage and no casualties. It 
was the first air raid of the war on a land- 
target in the American- and British-pro- 
tected outpost. However, in announcing 
the attack this week, United States Army 
headquarters at Reykjavik revealed that 
Focke-Wulfs had recently been active off 
Iceland’s northeast coast, twice clashing 
with Norwegian planes and twice attack- 
ing trawlers. None of the ships was sunk, 
and in all cases the Nazi planes were 
driven off. Previously the Germans had 
limited their activity to air scouting of 
the British and American defenses. 





Ku-Ku-Ku-Ku Invasion 


Kokoda, a tiny Papuan village which 
before the war contained five houses, 26 
whites, several hundred natives, and a 
small airport, sits at the bottom of the 
lofty Owen Stanley range in New Guinea. 
Below the village lie sweltering grassy low- 
lands and the crocodile-infested Kumusi 


~~ 
‘ 


River, winding toward Buna on the shim- 
mering blue Pacific, 55 miles northeast. 

Behind Kokoda tower the mountains— 
a series of jagged, parallel, jungle-clad 
ridges topped by Mount Victoria, nearly 
214 miles high. Even the fuzzy-haired, 
copper-hued Ku-Ku-Ku-Ku pygmies, noted 
for their fierceness, regard this fabulous 
land of orchids, birds of paradise, blood- 
thirsty leeches, and rushing torrents with 
awe. 

The ore track over the mountains, 


snaking through a 17,000-foot-high pass, © 


descends gorges, crosses ravines, and scales 
almost perpendicular cliffs as high as 800 
feet. Every burden must be carried or 
hauled by manpower. On the south side 
of the peaks, the path plunges sharply to 
Kagi and from this outpost drops about 50 
miles down a tortuous forest-clad route 
to Port Moresby. 

It was at the gateway to this grim moun-: 
tain barrier last week that Japanese in- 
vaders who had previously landed at Gona 
and Buna, on the North Papuan coast, 
loomed as a threat to Port Moresby, last 
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Allied outpost north of Australia. Having 
driven against little opposition over the 
grasslands from the coast, the Japanese 
clashed with Allied ground forces, pre. 
sumably including Americans, near 
Kokoda. Gen. Douglas MacArthur re. 
ported that skirmishes were going on 
in a jungle no man’s land around the 


steamy village. 


Despite Allied resistance to this newest 
Jap invasion, the Australians openly voiced 
disgust at the fact that the Japanese had 


‘been able to establish themselves in Papua 


so strongly as to threaten Port Moresby 
by land. William Morris Hughes, Aus. 
tralia’s Prime Minister in the last war and 
now, at 77, a member of the Common- 
wealth’s Advisory War Council, expressed 
their exasperation: “How the hell are we 
going to win this war unless -we hit the 
Japs? . . . We must wake up to the fact 
that we are fighting an enemy who is not 
afraid to die and who is on the offensive 
everywhere.” 

That the Japanese were on the offensive 
was also evident from a sudden stepping 
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Four-Footed Friends of Men at War 


On a freighter that lurched earnest- 
ly along from Australia to Port Moresby 
in Papua, with a load of bombs and high- 
octane gasoline, the chief engineer used to 
take time out around midday to curry- 
comb the ship’s rabbit. All the men were 
getting bonuses for this trip. So was the 
rabbit. 

“He’s gonna get a mate by way of 
bonus,” said the chief, plowing his comb 
through the long, scraggly white fur. 
“Hold still, varmint. Didn’t you hear 
what I said?” 

The rabbit’s pink eyes looked skeptical. 
He continued to resist. The ship’s mon- 
keys, a pair, continued to chatter their 
own bill of claims on the gun deck above, 
and down below in the hold our rogue 
bomb—we had a rogue bomb that had 
pulled itself loose from the herd—contin- 
ued to roll restlessly forward and aft. 

No matter how grim the circumstances 
surrounding them, the soldiers and sailors 
and merchant mariners of this war will 
seek out pets wherever they can and 
cling to them. It’s not a matter of trying 
to improve their luck, for I never saw a 
case where an animal was valued purely 
and simply as a mascot or luck piece. His 
value lies in his view of life. Entirely de- 
tached from war, he deports himself ac- 
cording to eternal principles, and this 
makes him very good company indeed. 

The captain of our freighter, a trim, 


by JOHN LARDNER |- 


soft-spoken Norseman, brought his dog 
along. The captain was far from his home 
and family, and all his waking hours in 
these waters were divided between the 
dog and his job. He would sit for an hour 
or more at a time on the port-watch deck 
playing with Ching, the chow. Of one 
game—removing his horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles and setting them on Ching’s nose— 
he never grew tired. Neither did the men 
in the crew. Passing by, they would pause 
and stand there, contemplating with zest 
the rakish dignity of the chow with 
glasses on. 

I asked the captain what he did with 
Ching when ashore in Australia, where 
they have kept the land free of hydro- 
phobia by allowing no alien dog to dis- 
embark, under heavy penalty. 

“I got him bonded,” the captain ex- 
plained. “Take him for a walk on shore 
once in a while but never far from the 
ship.” 

Your correspondent thought of Dopey, 


the first American dog to challenge Aus- - 


tralia’s sanctity in this war—which he did 
involuntarily and almost at the cost of 
his life, escaping because a chief officer on 
a troopship could not leok a can of 
chloroform in the eye. 


Dopey was smuggled aboard the 
liner by Negro troops at a jump-off port 
in America. Unable to face the prospect 


of abandoning their young chum, who 
was half police dog and half nothing 
much, the boys stowed him in a duffel 
bag and marched aboard, with Dopey 
maintaining strict silence. He was dis- 
covered at sea next day and interned, 
till the soldiers made a successful plea 
to have him sprung from jail for the 
duration of the voyage. 

The Army went into conference with 
itself and decided that Dopey must be 


destroyed before we got to Australia. The | 


ship’s chief: officer agreed. I was sitting 
in the chief’s cabin, the day before we 
landed, when an emissary appeared bear- 
ing a silver tray with a small and sinister- 
looking can upon it. The chief took one 
look and turned pale. He gulped twice. 


“I might of known it,” he said. “The. 


Army has passed the buck.” 

Seizing the occasion, and playing one 
reluctant executioner against the other, 
we were able to arrange a diplomatic 
compromise: the troops took oath not to 
try to smuggle the dog ashore, if his life 
were spared. They raised enough money 
among themselves to pay for his board 
and keep on the voyage home. The chief 
officer undertook to deliver him. I have 
not encountered Dopey since, but if you 
happen to run across him yourself, some- 
where alony the West Coast, remember 
that here is a dog who has been places 
and seen things. 
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up of their air campaign. On July 80 alone 
they not only sent a big raiding force of 
@7 bombers escorted by 22 Zero fighters 
against Darwin but also attacked Port 
Moresby, Horn Island, off the tip of Cape 
York, and Port Hedland, 1,000 miles south- 
west of Darwin. 

Little damage was done, and the raiders 
lost at least eleven planes against only 
three missing among the defending forces. 
The Allies retaliated by pounding away 
at Buna and Gona and at enemy bases as 
far apart as Kupang, on Timor Island, 
Amboina, in the Moluccas, and Guadal- 
canal, in the Solomon group. 





U.S. Wings Over China 


Hengyang is the junction of two impor- 
tant railroads, a trading center, and a key 
point on a great defense line in South 
Central China. For years, the Japanese 
raided the city with such clocklike regu- 
larity that the populace spent the day in 
the countryside, returning home only at 
nightfall. There were no defenses, and the 
foe bombed his targets at leisure. 

At dawn on July 30, nine enemy bomb- 
ers roared toward the Hengyang air- 
drome. When the smoke cleared, the Japa- 
nese were in retreat—minus four bombers. 
They had been caught by pursuit planes 
of the 26-day-old United States Army Air 
Forces in China. Two of the four bomb- 
ers were shot down by Maj. John R. Ali- 
son, the pilot who flew Harry Hopkins 
to Moscow just one year ago. 

Later that. day, the Japanese sent an 
air armada against Hengyang—27 of the 
newest Zero fighters, manned by picked 
fliers, clearing the way for 34 bombers. 
Again, the American fliers proved that 


their chief; Brig. Gen. Claire Chennault, 
had made them the most deadly Jap-kill- 
ers in the air. 

The new score was four Zeros shot 
down to one American plane lost. The 
American plane was Alison’s. He himself 
escaped and told a reporter: “It sure was 
a good feeling to get my first Jap... 
When that plane burst into a ball of fire, 
I grinned all over.” The next day, when 
29 Zeros paid a third call on Hengyang, 
nine of them were shot down raising the 
two-day score to seventeen Japanese 
planes destroyed. Determined to wipe out 
the small but dangerous American force in 
Hengyang, new waves of Japanese air- 
craft resumed their attacks on a large 
scale this week. 

The American performance at Heng- 
yang was paralleled at Chungking. Once 
London’s rival for the title of the world’s 
most-bombed capital, Chungking has not 
had a raid in eleven months. Last week, 
the crack Chinese warning system re- 
ported that 50 raiders were leaving Han- 
kow, 460 miles away, for Chungking. The 
Japanese were intercepted 120 miles from 


the capital, and only 27 continued the 


journey. A mere four actually reached 
Chungking, dumping their bombs in the 
suburbs. Incredulous defense authorities 
delayed the all-clear signal for an hour, in 
expectation of other raiders, They never 
came. 


{ In Burma, a Japanese column captured 
Fort Hertz (Putao), within the shadow 
of the Tibetan Himalayas and only 30 
miles from the Northeast Indian border. 
Once the rains and the malarial season 
end in late fall, this advance will put the 
Japanese in a position to strike at any 
land routes between India and China. 





Guillumette 


Ata Chungking party, Mrs. H. H. Kung, wife of China’s Vice Premier, pre- 
sented a charm to General Chennault, now United States air chief in China 
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Russia’s Dark Hour 


Nazi River Spanners Smash On 
in Mounting Tide of Conquest 


Moscow was hushed. It geared its life to 
radio broadcasts, to newspaper extras, to 
impassioned speeches by the leaders. Not 
since the black, desperate days of the 
civil war did it echo to such fervent ap- 
peals for courage, work, and sacrifice. 

One of the pleas came from Joseph 
Stalin himself. In a message to the people, 
he asked them to seek strength in Rus- 
sia’s ancient past. “Let us be inspired in 
this war,” he said, “by the courageous 
images of our great ancestors, Nevsky, 
Donskoi, Minin, Pozharsky, Suvoroff, and 
Kutuzoff. Be inspired by the victorious 
banner of the great Lenin.” 

For a Communist, this was a strange as- 


sembly to revive. None of them was a 


revolutionary; one was a canonized saint; 
another the armed founder of the Czarist 
dynasty. Alexander Nevsky, the saint, de- 
feated the Teutonic knights “in ~ 1242; 


-Dmitrii -Donskei--annexed~Rostov-on-Don 


to Russia in 1880; Prince Pozharsky drove 
the Poles out of Moscow in 1612 and set 
the Romanoffs on the throne; Cosmo Min- 
in was a Novgorod butcher who organized 
the guerrillas for Pozharsky; Alexander 
Suvoroff was a great general whose name 
was a terror to Europe between 1760 and 
1800; Kutuzoff defeated Napoleon in Rus- 
sia in 1812. To strengthen the link be- 
tween the tragic present and the heroic 
past, Stalin also named three new decora- 
tions for officers after Nevsky, Suvoroff, 
and Kutuzoff. 

Stalin’s recourse to history, in a way, 
reflected the gravity of the hour. Above 
and below Stalingrad, Nazi forces pounded 
the Soviet lines. A tremendous blunt 
wedge pushed southward, into -the fertile 
grainlands and _ the oil fields of the Cau- 


“casus. The railroad stretching from the 


Black Sea to Stalingrad was. partly’ in 


Nazi hands. And the Luftwaffe already---- 
~ roared over tlie Volga, sinking oil tankers, 


supply barges, and troop transports. 
_Tanks and dive bombers formed the 
backbone of the Nazi offensive. But, hav- 


‘ing learned the hard way of the efficiency 


of “Molotoff cocktails” and the new Soviet 
12-foot antitank rifle, the German com- 
mand sent its tanks into action only after 
the Nazis had blanketed enemy positions 


with sheets of artillery fire. And they i 


shifted aircraft from sector to sector to 
blast a path for the-advancing -tanks. 

In its wake, the Wehrmacht left utter 
destruction. One Nazi correspondent, 
Robert Broese, pictured Rostov in these 
words: “What remains is desolate and 


‘ burned out—the devastating effect of 


Stuka bombs. The air is filled with the 
ugly smell of corpses. Russian civilians 
working under German troop supervision 


are clearing the debris . . . From a partly 
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Swastika over the Caucasus: the German drive threatened Russia’s oil and communications 


destroyed warehouse some hungry old 
women are now dragging some cheap fish 
. . . Large warehouses which formerly 
handled a large part of Russian wheat ex- 
ports are just a heap of smoking ruins. 
Hundreds of women, old men, and chil- 
dren are turning this debris upside down, 
hoping to find some unburnt grain.” 

The Russians had already written Ros- 
tov off their books. Their primary concern 
was to hold the Germans from taking any 
more Soviet strongholds. For the few re- 
maining fleet bases in the Black Sea were 
threatened by the speeding Nazi columns. 
Spreading fanwise, these forces this week 
already had pushed more than 100 miles 
into the oil-rich Caucasus. Though head- 
ing south, they imperiled the flank of the 
Soviet Armies still battling along the “U” 
loop of the Don. 

The Red command threw some of its 
carefully hoarded reserves into action at 
Stalingrad. But the bulk of the reserves 
still remained untouched—and similar 
care was shown toward the tanks. In Lon- 
don, military observers paid high tribute 
to Marshal Semyon Timoshenko for canny 
use of the reserves and for extricating in- 
tact his army from the numerous Nazi 
traps. The Red Army remained a great 
fighting force. 

But the plain fact was the Nazis were 
already in sight of their goal of cutting 
the Caucasus off from the rest of Russia 
and disrupting Red communications and 
the flow of oil from this vital region. The 
severing of the Krasnodar-Stalingrad rail- 
way has already isolated the oil centers 
and wheat-growing regions of the North- 
west Caucasus. The Russians must now 
depend largely on transporting oil in 
tankers up the Caspian Sea and the Volga, 


since part of the rail line from Makhach 
Kala to Astrakhan has probably not been 
completed. 


Rivers 


The most spectacular phase of the pres- 
ent Nazi advance has been the way in 
which the troops hurdled the Don River 
and faced with confidence even such great 
water obstacles as the Volga. Actually the 
German Afmy has long been one designed 
especially for the rapid crossing of rivers. 
It showed its skill on the western front 
during the last war and repeated it again 
in 1940, when nothing surprised the Allies 
more than the ease with which the Nazis 
spanned such streams as the Meuse. For 
success in these feats the troops depend 
upon a little-publicized branch of their 
army—the engineers. 

Germans call the army engineer Der 
Bahnbrecher—the breaker of the way. 
Camouflage, searchlight, railway, water 
procurement, or debris cleaning work is 
not for him. That is the job for the husky, 
unarmed men of the Arbeitsdienst (Labor 
Service) or the Organization Todt (named 
after the late Maj. Gen. Fritz Todt, build- 
er of the Siegfried Line). The main con- 
cern of the Bahnbrecher is the building of 
bridges and their defense. He goes into 
action with a carbine slung on his shoulder, 
hand grenades behind his belt, a pistol 
stuck into his boot top, and a demolition 
charge clutched in hand. 

The “blitz engineers” are rigidly trained 
men. Drafted at 18, the officers spend six 
months toughening up in Arbeitsdienst, 
one year in the ranks, one year in a gen- 
eral military school, and top it all off with 
six months in a special military engineering 
school. The privates also spend six months 
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in Arbeitsdienst before entering the ranks. 
It. then takes about two years to convert 
them ‘into crack engineer troops. 

Training is Spartan. In peacetime, it is 
not unusual for the officers to order their 
men to build and dismantle a pontoon 
bridge six times in a single afternoon. Nor 
is it rare for a unit to march 10 miles, 
build and disassemble a bridge, and then 
march back to the barracks. Before the 
war, the exercises were as kriegsmissig 
(akin to war) as possible. 

This thorough training has paid its divi- 
dends in wartime, for frequently the build- 
ing of bridges has had to be carried out in 
pitch darkness: In such conditions, only 
teamwork and knowledge could prevent 
confusion. During the British retreat to 
Dunkerque, Nazi engineers were ordered 
to build a bridge without arousing the 
British troops, 200 yards away. To ensure 
quiet, the engineers had to h mo- 
torized carriers and move everything by 
hand. Then the stakes were driven into 
the ground with a sledge muffled with a 
coat. The bridge was ready at dawn. 

Each infantry division of the army con- 
tains an engineer battalion of twenty of- 
ficers and 750 men. In addition, another 
battalion is attached to the divisional 
headquarters. The army policy is to keep 
all organizations loose, and the engineers 


are frequently detached for separate duty. 


with divisions other than their own. 

The battalions carry a generous supply 
of TNT, fuses, detonators, grenades, and 
mines. They are also equipped with power 
saws, portable air compressors, shovels, 
outboard motors for boats, pontoons, and 
trestles. The favorite river-crossing equip- 
ment is the rubber “pneumatic boat,” 
compartmented against puncture. It weighs 
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350 pounds, transports up to twenty sol- 
diers, and is carried in a sack. Smaller 
boats, weighing 115 pounds, transport four 
men. The boats can also be made into a 
footbridge, a ferry, or pontoon for a light 
(4-ton) bridge. 

Rafts and boats are used whenever 
heavier bridges are required. Twenty-ton 
bridges are considered adequate for a 

r unit. The stores of a divisional 
battalion should be sufficient to build a 
bridge 250 feet long. The average speed of 
construction is about 100 feet an hour— 
which is comparable to the performance of 
the United States Army Engineers. The 


“blitz engineers” are known to have built 


bridges as long as 1,200 feet. in the face of 
enemy resistance. 

But the engineers are not content with 
bridge building alone. When they can, 
they try to “steal” the enemy bridges. In 
one instance in Holland, they achieved this 
by masquerading as civilians, and then 
shooting the Dutch bridge sentry in the 
back. When “theft” is impossible, the 
engineers go into action as combat units. 
During the invasion of France, many a 
bridgehead was captured by the engineers 
without the support of other units. 

In Russia, as elsewhere, the success of 
the engineers depended on their methodical 
training and machinelike cooperation with 
other branches. A bridge put up under 
Russian fire was usually one that had been 
built and rebuilt many times previously in 
rehearsals over a friendlier crossing. The 
work was covered by Nazi artillery and air- 
craft, which appeared on the scene on a 
rigid timetable. The bridge was completed 
within the assigned time and was capable 
of carrying the assigned load. Only then— 
also on schedule—did the tanks and in- 
fantry approach, to make the crossing. 

From Rostov last week, a Nazi reporter 
told what the bridge builders made possi- 
ble: “On the south side of the city, over- 
looking the harbor, we come to a long Don 
River bridge which is destroyed. Never- 
theless, German columns are marching 
straight ahead over pontoon bridges built 
by German engineers. These columns are 
marching as far as our eyes can see.” 





Pribilof Problem 


Ih June 1786, Gerasim Pribilof, a Rus- 
sian fur-company navigator, found a clus- 
ter of four volcanic, moss-blanketed islands 
in the Bering Sea. One of them he named 
St. George, after his ship, and upon it he 
found milkons of bellowing seals. 

When the Japanese occupied the tip of 
the Aleutian chain, the Pribilof Islands— 
now American soil and the world’s great- 
est seal rookeries—also jumped into prom- 
inence. At Nome, 600 miles to the north, 
and at bomb-scarred Dutch Harbor, 250 
miles to the south, there were rumors of 
the landing of Japanese troops in the evac- 
uated Pribilof villages. Last week the 
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Hitler’s Land Strategy Resembles Sea Strategy 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


"Tine is a striking analogy be- 
tween the battles fought along the Don 
and a sea campaign, for the same basic 
objectives are behind each. 

The first objective of a sea campaign 
is to force battle upon the enemy fleet 
or the naval forces occupying certain 
strategic areas, in order to annihilate 
them—or, failing this, to force them 
into positions where they become innocu- 
ous. This first objective accomplished, 
the second task is to capitalize on the 
victory and exercise control over all the 
sea-communication system, in order 
to amass and distribute needed re- 
inforcements to one’s own forces and 
prevent the enemy the use of the same 
facilities. 

Whichever opponent cannot exercise 


control over strategic areas resorts to 


harassment tactics, taking toll of the 
supplies flowing along the lines of com- 
munication. On the high seas this takes 
the form of submarine operations, cor- 
responding to guerrilla operations on 
land. In enclosed sea waters, and lack- 
ing superiority in surface craft, a force 
seeks control of such areas by air 
strength, supported by manpower. But 
in any circumstance the basic objectives 
of both land and sea power remain the 
same: the assemblage of sufficient power 
to effect control of strategic areas, the 
use of the lines of communication for 
one’s own purpose, and their denial to 
the enemy. 

When the war started, the only sea 
Germany could claim as her own was 
the Baltic. There Germany not only 
controlled the waters against superior 
exterior sea forces but exercised the 
functions of control over the lines of 
communication therein. 

When Italy entered the war, Axis 
control extended to include the Adriatic. 

When the French Government elected 
to remain in Vichy instead of moving 
to North Africa and continuing the fight 
at the side of her partner, France de- 
livered almost as deadly a threat to 
British sea control of the Mediterranean 
as it was possible for an erstwhile ally 
to give. It not only reduced the naval 
effectives in control of the sea, but it 
made the use of the lines of communica- 
tion extremely difficult against enemy 
opposition. And perhaps even worse, it 
prevented the crushing between the 
jaws of a pincer those Axis forces in 
control of a large section of the South- 


ern Mediterranean coast and now knock- 
ing at the gates of Alexandria. Inci- 
dentally, this policy had its repercussion 
in Indo-China, where, from a toehold 
granted Japan, the Japanese moved for- 
ward to further conquests in the Far 
East. 

The fall of Greece gave the Axis 
Powers an excellent sea base, Salonika. 
Control was extended, by the occupa- 
tion of Crete and the strategic islands 
of the Aegean Sea, until that enclosed 
body of water has become practically 
an Axis lake. 

Then followed the Russian campaign. 
The first Nazi drive netted Hitler con- 
trol of the northern shores of the Black 
Sea to Sevastopol, including the im- 
portant ports of Odessa and Nikolaev 
and the various rivers flowing into that 
sea. 

The Nazi tide flowed on, covering the 
western and northern shores of the Sea 


of Azov, until finally it came to rest at- 


Taganrog, just west of Rostov, an im- 
portant port on that sea. When this 
conquest was coupled with friendly ac- 
cess to the Bulgarian ports of Burgas 
and Varna and the Rumanian port of 
Constantsa, plus complete control of 
the Danube, the Nazi position on the 
Black Sea was improved. 


But to control the Black Sea fur- 
ther, the strategic Crimea had to be 
captured, This was done finally; Sevas- 
topol, best naval base in that sea, fell, 
and before that the Kerch Peninsula 
had been occupied. The stage was now 


’ set for the next move, the naval ob- 


jective of which was capture of the 
Don, the port of Rostov—at the mouth 
of the Don, where it flows into the Sea 
of Azov—and the complete control of 
this sea. Coupled with this was a drive 
to capture the Volga, which flows into 
the Caspian Sea, and thus gain a foot- 
hold on that sea, one of Russia’s great 
transport lanes. 

For all practical purposes the Sea of 
Azov, with forces poised where they 
are, is almost a German lake, and the 
Russian Black Sea Fleet, based at 
Novorossiisk, holds a status resembling 
that of the British Fleet in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Nevertheless, its stra- 
tegic position is still strong, for any sea 
move intent upon seizure of lands south 
of the Caucasus Mountains must reckon 
with it. 
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Mark IV: Gere is the German tank that American 
forces are most likely to face. It is the Mark IV, backbone 
of the Afrika Korps and a tank-of-all-work that falls be- 
tween the 18-ton Mark III and the 32-ton Mark V. It 
weighs 22 tons, has a speed of 23 miles an hour, and was 


Newsweek Drawing by Browne 


generally outfought by American General Grants in Libya. 
Most of the Mark IVs are armed with a sawed-off 75-milli- 
meter cannon—no match for the American 75—but in 
some of them a high velocity 50-millimeter weapon has 
been substituted for the regular weapon. 





Navy issued a special statement on this 
danger: 

“We are not in a position to say that 
[the Japanese] are not there, but we have 
no evidence that they are. The only look 
we have had there is through aerial recon- 
naissance . . . but we have seen no Japs.” 

The statement was less reassuring than 
the geographical data on the four islands. 
None has any harbors, and invading forces 
would have to land on lifeboats and barges 
through a heavy surf. The islands are 
bleak, barren, rat-infested rocks, producing 
nothing to support armed units. Airdromes 
could be bui!i, but the supply lines would 
have to stretch over 1,500 miles of the 
most difficult waters in the world. 

At the same time, however, the Navy 
disclosed that the Japanese had already 
landed 5,000 men on Attu, Agattu, and 
Kiska islands, with as many more still 
aboard warships and transports in the area. 
Since the Japanese are known to have a 
sizable naval force in the Aleutian waters, 
the enemy incursion ceased to look like a 
mere sideshow. Meanwhile, an unnamed 
naval officer was last week placed in com- 
mand of the joint operations of naval units 
and Army aircraft in the Alaskan region. 





Openly critical of the defense measures 
in the Aleutians, Congress took into its 
own hands the business of finding out 
what happened in the Far North. This 
week, a number of congressmen will leave 
for the Aleutians on a tour of investiga- 
tion. The House will be represented by 
Warren G. Magnuson of Washington, who 
is a lieutenant commander in the Navy and 
has recently returned from active duty 
with the Pacific Fleet. The Senate will be 
represented by five senators, headed by 
Albert B. (Happy), Chandler of Kentucky. 

Before departing, Magnuson made pub- 


lic a “completely unconfirmed” report, 


received from Bering Sea fishermen, that 
the Pribilofs have been occupied by the 
Japanese. 





Yanks in Egypt 


North of Derna, far past the Libyan 
border, American Consolidated Liberator 
bombers plastered a big enemy freighter 
and left it sinking by the stern. Off the 
Egyptian coast between Sidi Barrani and 
Mersa Matruh, British long-range cannon- 
firing fighters destroyed three Axis motor 


lighters and damaged three more. Else- 
where in Eastern North African waters, 
Allied planes blew up one Axis ship, 
left another sinking, set a third afire, 
damaged two others, and shot up enemy 
barges. 

All these events, reported on Aug. 2, 
added up to a typical day’s work for the 
busy Allied air forces over the Mediter- 
ranean. They showed, better than any- 
thing else, how the battle for the Middle 
East has become primarily a_ struggle 
based on supply lines. In another phase 
of this attack on Axis communications 
the Allied fliers went after land bases. Six 
nights out of seven, Liberators and British 
bombers battered Tobruk. The American 
bombers also struck at Candia airport, 
Crete, source of air-borne reinforcements 
for Marshal Rommel. 

The Axis forces under Field Marshal Er- 
win Rommel retaliated by trying to cripple 
British air power at the source. German 
and Italian bombers struck by the bril- 
liant light of the desert moon at RAF 
bases in Egypt. Apparently they did little 
damage. It is next to impossible effec- 
tively to bomb air bases by night and the 
British are also past. masters at dispers- 
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HE chemist will tell you that synthetic 

rubber is not rubber atalli. It is made from 
organic materials having in themselves none 
of the characteristics of rubber, 


There are several types of synthetic rubber. 
They can be derived from coal, grain alcohol, 
acetylene, petroleum, natural gas and other 
hydrocarbons by a wide variety of chemical 
processes, 






Goodyear is familiar with all these processes. 
Its first patent on artificial rubber man- 
ufacture dates from 1927. This was pre- 
ceded ‘by several years of preliminary 
research. Since that time it has striven to 
produce a synthetic that would equal or im- 
prove upon the best properties of natural 
rubber and have none 
of its weaknesses. 


From this beginning 
more than fifteen 
years ago Goodyear 
developedChemigum. 
This is a petroleum-base synthetic. 
We have been producing it in limited 
quantities during the past four years for 
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INFORMATIVE TALKS ON A CRITICAL MATERIAL 


What is SYNTHETIC RUBBER? 
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a wide number of commercial purposes. 








In workaday use Chemigum has now a num- 
ber of advantages and some drawbacks. It can 
be made superior to rubber in resistance to 
wear and abrasion—or to the disintegrating 
action of oil and gasoline. It excels natural 
rubber in resisting oxidation and it can be 
compounded so it remains flexible at sub- 
zero temperatures. 

























On the other hand, Chemigum is not as elastic 
nor as adhesive as rubber. At high tempera- 
tures it suffers a temporary reduction in 
toughness. It is more difficult to process; its 
cost is as yet relatively high. 

















These limitations are not insurmountable. 
Under the pressures 
of war Goodyear is 
advancing and en- 
larging new and won- 
der-working manu- 
facturing facilities in 
cooperation with the 
government program. Within another year 
these should simplify mass production — 
and greatly lower costs. 


Chemigum— T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 










































































A Keaek por Doing Thioge 


Perhaps you know one. He has a knack 
for doing practically any job that turns 
up, from filing a saw to fixing a sewing 
machine or refinishing a mahogany 
bureau. And the more he does the more 
folks find for him to do. 

Chemically speaking, sulphuric acid is 
that kind of a working material. It does 
hundreds of jobs in scores of industries 
better than any other chemical. For in- 
stance, the steel in this saw was “pickled” 
with sulphuric acid. “Pickling” is a diffi- 
cult process that removes the scale which 
clings to steel after annealing. As most 
steel has to be pickled, the importance 
of sulphuric acid here is obvious. 

Watch textiles being made—or rubber, 
paper, leather and petroleum products, 


neat, gonna He 
One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’ s many activits 


drugs, plastics, paints, even foods—and flowing from Cyanamid’s plants into the 
you will see sulphuric acid performing veins of industry. Here is another and 
vital functions deftly and economically. highly important way in which Cyanamid 
It is even necessary in the production _ is serving the nation. 
of our light, heat and power. 
Indeed, this chemical-of-all- 
trades is so universally in de- 
mand that its sales figures are 
often taken as a barometer of 
business activity. To industry, 


now bending every effort in the American 


national interest to greater pro- 

duction, it is indispensable. Cyanamid Company 
American Cyanamid Company 

is one of America’s largest pro- 

ducers of sulphuric acid. To meet 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. % 

the growing needs, thousands ' 

of tons of this versatile fluid are 
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Front-line generals: Auchinleck uses an American jeep at the front; Rommel directs his troops from a command car 


s ing their planes. The Germans did, how- 


ever, land a few bombs in the outskirts of 


ME Cairo, The British last year proclaimed 


that if Cairo were attacked they would 
bomb Rome, but the scale of the raid on 
the Mohammedan center did not seem to 


justify the carrying out of this threat. 


On the wind-churned desert land ‘front, 
the fighting subsided into patrol skirmishes 
as both sides dug in behind mine fields, 
barbed-wire barricades, and gun positions 
while awaiting reinforcements. Among the 
new Allied forces, under the command of 
Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, it was revealed 
last week, are American tank crews now be- 
ing groomed on the desert stretches be- 
tween the Nile delta and E] Alamein. 

Under Col. Thomas R. Kerschner of 
San Antonio, Texas, these troops have 
already become thoroughly acclimated to 
the British atmosphere. One Midwest- 
erner was even observed drinking tea and 
greeting friends with “Cheers, old boy.” 
All are anxious for a taste of action in 
their sturdy General Grant and General 

medium tanks. These weapons re- 
ceived an enemy compliment when a Ger- 
man radio commentator declared that in 
recent fighting the Grants had taken as 
many as twelve direct hits before being 
knocked out. 

Meanwhile, Maj. Gen. Russell L. Max- 
well, chief of the American Military Mis- 
sion in North Africa, said that the new 
American repair and maintenance shops 
that have been built during the past year 
in Eritrea, former Italian colony, are now 
showing good results. These shops have 
already put back into the air American 
Planes that were badly damaged in the 


Acme 


Egyptian fighting. They can also handle 
complicated mechanical jobs on _ tanks, 
trucks, and other vehicles. 


4 Authorities at Malta revealed that the 
RAF set a new record in July by shooting 
down 142 Axis planes, against the previous 
monthly high of 122 last May. 





Signposts on Sinkings 

Is the Axis sinking ships faster than the 
United Nations can build them? That is 
a question that London and Washington 
flatly refuse to answer on the grounds that 
to do so would release information to the 
enemy. But last week two agencies gave a 
close approximation of the answer. They 
were the German High Command and the 
United States Maritime Commission. 

The German High Command gave its 
side of the picture in an official communi- 
qué. It claimed that all through July, the 
Nazis had sunk 815,000 gross tons of Al- 
lied merchant shipping. The Maritime 
Commission gave the American side by 
announcing that in July shipyards turned 
out 790,300 deadweight tons, a world’s 
record for any comparable period. Plus an 
estimated 200,000 tons produced by Brit- 
ain and the Dominions, this would give the 
United Nations a total July production 
of about 1,000,000 tons. 

These facts gave the impression that 
production had more than caught up with 
sinkings. Actually, however, a number of 
qualifications modified the figures. First, 
translating the American deadweight esti- 
mates into the gross tons used by the Ger- 
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mans brings down the total to about 665,- 
000 gross tons of ships launched in all the 
United Nations. Deadweight tonnage is 
the difference between the weight of a 
ship when it is empty and when it is fully 
loaded. Gross tonnage is calculated on the 
basis of the cubic capacity of a vessel and 
runs about one-third less than deadweight 
tonnage. 

Another qualification lay in the fact 
that the German figures did not include — 
the fairly extensive sinkings by Italian 
submarines or the slight damage inflicted 
by Japanese U-boats. But to off-balance 
this, there was the well-known tendency 
of the Germans to exaggerate all gains. 
Before this, Nazi claims of ship losses 
have been about double the actual tonnage 
sent to the bottom. If that is true of the 
latest communiqué, then the United Na- 
tions have actually caught up with the 
U-boats. 

The United States Navy is also catch- 
ing up with the undersea raiders. This was 
illustrated anew last week when officials 
revealed that the convoy system had now 
been extended from the Atlantic Seaboard 
to the Caribbean. It was also admitted by 
none other than Admiral Karl Doenitz, 
chief of the German submarine fleets. 

Doenitz declared that submarine opera- . 
tions off America were now “by no means 
an easy matter” and that American “dwarf 
Zeppelins [blimps] unquestionably have a 
certain defense value.” He summed up the 
anti-U-boat drive: “The Americans very 
quickly created a defense which calls for 
respect and allows us to draw positive con- 
clusions regarding the American crews’ 
fighting spirit.” 
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How Extra Special Services 


Are Keeping Doughboys Happy 


Films, Games, and Education 
Part of Morale Building Effort 


Under Gen. Osborn’s Division 


Hollywood may still be the capital of 
the motion-picture industry, but the 
United States Army is now three times as 
big as any exhibitor in the world. Its book- 
ings virtually girdle the earth—wherever 
American soldiers now are stationed—and 
they consist of the latest and best films 
available. 

Chiefly responsible for this military raid 
on the entertainment field is the Special 
Services Division, a part of the Services of 
Supply. An outfit unparalleled in Amer- 
ican war history, the division takes up 
where civilian units leave off in seeing to 
it that the doughboy has recreation, en- 
tertainment, information, and education 
wherever he may be. 

Chief of the recreational facilities the 
SSD arranges are the movies. For troops 
overseas, Hollywood donates 16-millimeter 
reductions of new $35-millimeter films. 
They virtually have to be new, as second- 
runs are old stuff to such inveterate fans 
as the 260,000 American soldiers who daily 
fill 500 Army post theaters. The SSD also 
distributes films teaching America’s demo- 
cratic fighting men the background and 
causes of the present war. Other informa- 
tional pictures follow the lines indicated 
by such titles as “Know Your Enemy” 
and “Know Your Allies.” A semimonthly 
newsreel keeps the troops up on current 
events. 

But visual entertainment is only a por- 
tion of the division’s activities. Two types 
of kits accompany all units of troops 
headed overseas. There is the “A” kit, two 
of which go to groups of from 150 to 250 
men, one to smaller units. Each kit holds 
everything that is needed (except uni- 
forms) for baseball, softball, volleyball, 
soccer, badminton, and table tennis. They 
also contain sets of such “cardboard 
games” as checkers and chess. 

Every unit also receives a “B” kit. This 
includes a radio which receives both long- 
and short-wave broadcasts and has a 
phonograph attachment, 48 records, and 
100 paper-covered books. Working with 
the War Department’s Bureau of Public 
Relations, the division beams a variety of 
radio programs daily to overseas bases. But 
as reception is not always assured, sponsors 


of the most popular commercial programs 
are donating 1,000 or more records of their 
efforts for distribution to the units. Besides 
this, troops bound abroad usually get a 
small movie kit and another of make-up 
and other aids to amateur theatricals. 

In the field of actual education, the SSD 
is now perfecting a system of “self-cor- 
recting mail courses to aid men overseas 
seeking Army advancement.” Later, such 
courses will be aimed at facilitating the 
return of soldiers to civil life..And a num- 
ber of breastpocket pamphlets are being 
prepared similar to the recently published 


Press Association 
General Osborn (6 foot 8) and 
Colonel Moroney of Special Services 


“Short Guide to Great Britain” (News- 
WEEK, July 20) . In each will be about 150 
phrases common in the languages of the 
countries for which the recipients are head- 
ing and which they will have to use re- 
peatedly. Also planned are recordings to 
teach language by ear. 

Partly for education and partly for 





amusement is Yank (NEWSWEEK, June 
22), the Army newspaper which follows 
American soldiers wherever they go. And 
from New York, for the benefit of local 
post papers (such as Stars and Stripes, 
now produced by American soldiers in 
England) , flow a daily wire-news service, 
weekly batches of maps and feature mate- 
rial, supplies of seven comic strips, news 
photos, and even “cheesecake.” 

Towering at the head of the vast mo- 
rale-building organization that supplies 
these varied services, is Frederick H. Os- 
born, the first civilian in this war to be 
commissioned a general. The Army turned 
him down in the last war because he was 
too tall (6 foot 8), but he quickly got 
within smell of gunpowder through the 
American Red Cross, which he directed at 
the front. With peace he returned to busi- 
ness, headed the Detroit, Toledo, and Iron- 
ton R. R., became president of an “oil 
cracking” company which made high-oc- 
tane gasoline, and later was partner in a 
New York banking firm. 

But in 1940, when war shadows again 
began to fall across American outposts, 
Osborn returned to Washington to assist 
with the Budget Bureau, then found him- 
self chairman of the Joint Army-Navy 
Commission on Recreation and Welfare. 
The next September he was commissioned 
brigadier general, in charge of the SSD. 

A Lincolnesque figure, kindly and pleas- 
ant, the general lives in Washington with 
his wife and daughter, Cynthia, the only 
one of their six children now at home. 
Two of his sons are first lieutenants in the 
Army. 

Under him is a staff now numbering 
some 97. Of them he is most apprecia- 
tive: “I knew that men here were really 
my friends. Otherwise I could never have 
undertaken this work.” 





Permanent WAVES 


In the last war they were Yeomen (F),” 
and from an initial 194 they rose to a peak 
of 11,275 by the time the Armistice was 
signed. This time they will be WAVES, 
and from 11,000 at the start they will 
reach a number that at this point no one 
knows, for the Navy has unlimited power 
to fix any quota. 

They are, of course, the women to be 
taken into the Naval Reserve, and they 
got their nickname even before their off- 
cial title. Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs 
said it had better be good; some bright 
spirit thought up WAVES; around the 
letters the Navy built the words Women 
Appointed for Volunteer Emergency Serv- 
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War Observers: Carolina villagers looked on from — field maneuvers last week. This year’s war games feature 


their favorite “spt ’n whittle” outpost as a mechanized 
cavalry unit mopped up a crossroads in the Army’s annual 


ice and hastily wrote them into the bill 
creating the corps, the bill that President 
Roosevelt signed on July 30. 

The nickname was one indication that 
the corps was not opening itself to the 
obvious cracks induced by the naming 
of the WAACS. Announcement that each 
WAVE would get a clothing allowance 
instead of government issue made it 
equally evident there would be no girdle 
gibes at this women’s Navy. Carefully re- 
strained publicity showed that as part of 
the Navy—and not an auxiliary, like the 
women’s Army corps—it was determined 
to live up to dignified naval traditions. Its 
insistence that would-be members write 
letters for application forms demonstrated 
it would avoid mob scenes at naval re- 
cruiting offices. 

Heading the WAVES is Mildred H. 
McAfee, only 36 when in 1936 she became 
president of Wellesley College, which has 
now granted her leave for the duration. 
She was sworn in Aug. $ as a lieutenant 
commander. Under present plans, she 
will soon have 1,000 fellow officers given 
regular Navy titles. But just as any male 
naval officer below the rank of captain is 


always “Mr.,” so the Navy ladies will be 
“Miss”—or perhaps “Mrs.” For the 
WAVES will accept married women pro- 
vided their children are not under 18, 
while unmarried women must promise to 
stay unmarried until they have completed 
their technical training. 

For the time being, the corps is accept- 
ing only officer material. These it divides 
into three groups—a small batch to be 
commissioned immediately for adminis- 
trative positions; 300 probationers to be 
Reserve Midshipmen for a month of in- 
doctrination, then commissioned as en- 
signs, and sent on to technical billets or 
technical training; about 600 others named 
as apprentice seamen during their month 
of indoctrination who, if they qualify, then 
become midshipmen and undergo addi- 
tional training as specialists before becom- 
ing ensigns. 

Would-be administrative officers and 
midshipmen must be 21 to 50; apprentice 
seamen 20 to $0 and unmarried. All must 
have either baccalaureate degrees or at 
least two years of college education, plus 
at least two years of business or profes- 
sional experience, and at least two years 


small task forces on specific problems in contrast with the 
huge troop concentrations of last year’s games. 


of mathematics in high school or college. 

The Navy further indicated it “espe- 
cially desired” women who had studied 
engineering, astronomy, metallurgy, ac- 
counting, statistics, physics, languages, 
and similar technical subjects. Those who 
in college majored in the more usual Eng- 
lish, history, chemistry, and economics 
were merely “considered as desirable.” 
However, the corps also found “especially 
desirable” those who had training in using 
a wide variety of business machines, those 
who had been business executives, and 
“amateur cryptanalysts.” 

Eventually the WAVES will have at 
least two schools, one of them in the Mid- 
dle West for enlisted personnel. For a 
start, beginning Oct. 1, it will train its offi- 
cers at Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., where it has leased three dormi- 
tories, a classroom building, use of a_gym- 
nasium and playing fields, and the North- 
hampton Inn. Capt. Herbert W. Under- 
wood, U.S.N. retired, will be the school’s 
commanding officer; male naval officers 
will serve as its first teachers. But each 
will have a female understudy to be a full- 
fledged instructor at the end of the first 
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course, for the Navy is determined that 
as soon as possible women will rule the 


WAVES. 





Saboteur Finale | 


On Saturday, Aug. 1, the seven gen- 
erals heard the last of the testimony and 
arguments. On Sunday, they met in closed 
session to draw up their report. For two 
minutes on Monday—from 11:05 to 11:07 
a.m.—they again faced the defendants and 
presumably told them of their decision. 
Then they turned their findings over 
to President Roosevelt at the White 
House. 

Thus did the military commission set 
up by the President dump into his lap the 
ultimate fate of the eight saboteurs landed 
from Nazi submarines on the East Coast 
early in June. Under precedent extending 
back beyond the Civil War, the final re- 
sponsibility was that of the nation’s Com- 
mander-in-Chief alone. He could accept, 
reject, or modify the commission’s recom- 
mendations. He alone could pronounce 
sentence. If he called for the death penalty, 
he alone could decide whether it be carried 
out by hanging, by a firing squad, or in the 
electric chair. And he alone could decide 
who was to carry it out. 

The President’s entry into the case 
climaxed a spectacular display of de- 
mocracy at work in a world overrun by 
disciples of dictatorship—advocates of a 
justice not only blindfolded but bound. 
Provided with defense attorneys sworn to 
do their best for acquittal, the eight had 
fought their case doggedly before the com- 
mission in daily hearings which started on 
July 8. The United States Supreme Court 
came back to Washington for its first 
special session in 22 years to rule on de- 
fense contentions that the men had come 
here not to sabotage but to escape from 
Nazi rule; that in any event the military 
commission as set up was unconstitutional, 
and that the defendants had legal recourse 
to the civil courts. 

For two days an incomplete court— 
Justice Frank Murphy had disqualified 
himself, because he was on active duty 
with the Army as a lieutenant colonel— 
listened to exhaustive defense testimony. 
The opening defense argument took five 
hours; the prosecution statement, three 
and a half. A jammed courtroom watched 
with interest as Justices Frankfurter, 
Jackson, Reed, and Stone endlessly ques- 
tioned both sides. 

Finally, on July $1, the court showed 
that it had taken little stock in the re- 
portedly harmless intentions of the in- 
vaders, who came with a curious stock of 
equipment for refugees, including ex- 
plosives. Announcing its decision before 
completing a full, formal opinion, the 
tribunal ruled that President Roosevelt 
had been perfectly within his rights in set- 
ting up the commission. The petitioners 


a 


International photos 
Two defenders: Colonel Dowell and 
Colonel Royall 


were in lawful custody and had showed 
no cause for the issuance of habeas corpus 
writs entitling them to civil trial. 


The Net 


Elsewhere justice was being pushed fast 
for the hundreds of other spies, saboteurs, 
and seditionists rounded up by the FBI, 
and drives went on unabated. Over the 
Aug. 1 week end 87 Axis agents were 
herded into custody, and with them was 
taken a quantity of documents’ valuable 
to an enemy—maps and navigation charts 


Five prosecutors: (left to right) General Cramer, Colonels Munson, Weir, 
and Treusch, and Major Thurman 
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h 
of the Pacific War theater, a photographic ney 
study of American submarines in the San ack 
Diego Naval Base, and signal flares. dict 

Of the prisoners—all enemy aliens of and 
military age—66 were Germans, 15 were hav 
Italians, and 6 were Japanese. One of the mil 
latter had two dozen well-worn maps, in- Mil 
cluding navigation charts of the Aleutian ee 
and Pribilof Islands, plus maritime charts The 
with notations of mileage between Ameri- the 
can and Asiatic ports. FBI agents revealed leer 
that the Germans seized also had large Mil 
quantities of obscene literature—a com- tag 
modity found in the possession of most thr 


“dangerous” German aliens. Almost all of 
the prisoners voiced the hope that the 
Axis would win the war—under no cir- 
cumstances would they fight for the 
United States. 

Earlier, other agents had picked up a 
42-year-old Filipino, Mimo De Guzman, 
who, they said, headed a group of pro- 
Japanese agitators known as “Pacific 
Movement of the Eastern World.” De - 
Guzman, also known as “Dr. Takis,” an- 
nounced proudly that he headed 100.000 
agents who would assist in a Japanese in 
vasion of the United States. One of their 
avowed purposes was to unite the dark races 
for sabotage on behalf of the Japanese, on 
the promise of world dominance over the 
whites, De Guzman had traveled all over 
the country, using nineteen aliases, on be- 
half of his seditious employers. He had ne- 
glected, however, to pay any attention to 
the draft law, which, as in so many other 
cases, had led to his arrest. 


Significance-——— 


In turning the saboteurs over to a mili- 
tary commission at the start of the sabo- 
teur case, President Roosevelt was crit- 
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icized by a few oversensitive legal sticklers 
who scented a precedent for military en- 
croachment against the civil judiciary. 
They called for adherence to the rule laid 
down in the Civil War case of the Con- 
federate sympathizer Milligan (see Ray- 
mond Moley’s Perspective), under which 
all persons except United States Military 
personnel were held entitled to civil trial 
in such courts as were functioning in the 
areas in which the crime was committed. 

Until the current case developed, the 
principles of the Milligan precedent had 












huestion whether strict adherence might 
not impair the national safety. Open trial 
would have disclosed to Berlin the means 
of the saboteurs’ capture, contents of the 
confessions, methods of defense, and other 
information useful to convert present fail- 
ure to future success. Defendants also could 
be expected to impair our morale by ridi- 


culing and discrediting processes protecting. 


them. The Axis could be expected to seize 
on such a procedure for propaganda pur- 
poses. And the more pugnacious citizens of 


r, the nation would have had food for discon- 
tent. 

In arguing the case for secrecy, Attor- 
hie ney General Francis Biddle from the first 
Lams acknowledged the Supreme Court’s juris- 

diction, where he might have challenged it 
of and been upheld. But the result might 
a have caused a clogging of appeals from 
the military to civil courts and buried the 
‘a. Milligan rule by stealth. So instead, Biddle 
saa presented two parallel lines of argument. 
rts These, while jointly sustaining legality of 
ak the trial in question, allowed the court 
led leeway to uphold, reject, or limit the 
rge Milligan rule’s application to future sabo- 
a tage trials. As a result, there is as yet no 
oti threat to civil rights. 


re Justice Murphy disqualified himself . ..as an officer in the Army 


heen carefully guarded. But now arose the. 





Manpower Roundup 


Broad Program Taking Shape; 
Many Married 1-A’s Squeezed 


In all the official talk about manpower 
mobilization there has been no mention 
of compulsion of workers to take one job 
or to stay glued to another job. There was 
none even in the eight directives issued 
June 24 by Paul V. McNutt, chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, to 
“promote effective mobilization and utili- 
zation of the nation’s manpower” and to 
channel available manpower where it is 
needed.” Nevertheless, “thousands” of per- 
sons, according to some Washington offi- 
cials, feared there was to be a freezing of 
employment for the duration, and they 
thereupon quit work to look for better 
jobs before this could take place. But of- 
ficially, compulsion still was in the distant 
future. 

The distance shortened a bit last week, 
even though actual job freezing may still 
be a long way off (see Washington 
Trends). Such a bill, White House Sec- 
retary Stephen Early announced briefly 
July 30, was being drafted by McNutt. It 
would be submitted to Congress “soon.” 
Its provisions were secret, but it would 
effect complete coordination of the na- 
tion’s manpower program. 

There were many good guesses as to the 
all-out nature of the bill’s proposals. These 
added up to total government control of 
manpower resources—to utmost mobiliza- 
tion. In general, the proposals follow the 
British Essential Works Orders, one of 
which provides that a worker in an es- 
sential industry may not quit or be dis- 
missed without government permission. 
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The draft bill probably provides also for 
compulsory transferals of workers to es- 
sential jobs, for compulsory registration of 
women, and for vast expansion of the war- 
training program, perhaps including sub- 
sidies for thousands of college students 
chosen as officer candidates. 

As for the time element, top-ranking 
government officials agreed that the meas- 
ure wasn’t likely to go far in Congress un- 
til after the November elections. 

When figures are added to the outline 
of the mobilization proposals, the picture 
is as staggering as war finance. The WMC 
estimates 12,500,000 persons are now in 
war jobs and approximately 4,000,000 in 
the armed services. By the end of the year 
war workers are to number 17,000,000, and 
in the year following, 20,000,000. In 1948 
the armed strength may reach 10,000,000. 
Thus 30,000,000 will be in uniforms or in 
war work before 1944, plus those engaged 
in civilian jobs, essential and otherwise. 

Registration of an estimated 42,000,000 
women between 18 and 65 is designed to 
reveal potential replacements for civilian 
jobs vacated by men, as well as to augment 
forces in war factories. Not all of the wom- 
en will be called to jobs, but by the end 
of 1943 it is expected 18,000,000 will be 
employed in both civilian and war work. 


¥ John Doe, 1-A, is married but childless. 
His local Selective Service Board still is 
reshuffling its lists under a directive from 
Washington moving married men _ into 
Class $ (NEwsweEEK, July 27). It’s a long 
job, involving the shifting of many names 
from 1-A, and the board has not yet re- 
classified John Doe. Meanwhile, the board 
must fill its current quota for the Army. 
So John Doe, still in 1-A, is caught in the 
squeeze: he is called with other 1-A’s and 
inducted. 

Such was the situation in some localities 
last week as the country’s 6,500 boards 
continued work on the reclassification. To 
be placed in Class 3, however, carries no 
guarantee that any man with dependents 
will not be called where local quotas re- 
quire it. With allowances for dependents 
now provided for by law although pay- 
ment is held up until November (election 
month) , boards were authorized to induct 
both single and married men previously 
deferred because of dependents. But Se- 
lective Service ordered boards not to call 
married men with children “until further 
orders.” 


Victory Knot 


“After the wedding breakfast every- 
body scattered, and I devoted the after- 
noon to work,” Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt wrote concerning July 30. The busy 
author of the syndicated column “My 
Day” had interrupted her work the day 
before to assist in readying the White 
House for the marriage of Mrs. Louise 
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Gill Macy and Harry L. Hopkins, the 
President’s chief aide. 

The noon wedding ceremony took place 
in the President’s Oval Study in the pres- 
ence of 44 guests, including Mr. and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, thirteen members of the fami- 
lies of the bride and bridegroom, and mem- 
bers of the White House staff. The bride 
wore a simple street-length gown of deep 
blue crépe and a halo hat. More preten- 
tious wa’ her “jewel trousseau”—stones set 
in strands of gold rope in designs adapted 
from a manual of sailor’s knots. This was 
called the “victory knot” theme, and it 
was carried out in the engagement and 
wedding rings, two bracelets, a butterfly 
with flexible wings, and other ornaments. 
Hopkins’s daughter, Diana, 10, held the 
bride’s bouquet during the ceremony; his 
sons, Stephen, Robert, and David, also 
were present, and the last, a naval lieuten- 
ant, junior grade, was best man. 

Then came the wedding breakfast—a 
meal of cold salmon, hot chieken, and veg- 
etables. During it an orchestra played un- 
der the baton of Meyer Davis, inveterate 
White House conductor. Besides “Oh Prom- 
ise Me,” “The End of a Perfect Day,” and 
other numbers selected by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hopkins, Davis presented his own copy- 
righted “Song of Happiness,” dedicated to 
the newlyweds: “Let’s sing our song of 


‘happiness, tho’ skies are gray or blue, and 


thru the years our song will be of love for 
just we two.” 

While “everybody scattered,” the couple 
departed on a brief honeymoon trip. Up- 
on returning to live in the White House, 
as Hopkins has done since 1940, Mrs. Hop- 
kins was to bring along her prize cocoa 
poodle, Suzie, and Suzie’s puppies, Bonnet 
and Dumbo. But the dogs may not have 
long to play with Fala, the President’s 
Scottie. Residence at the White House 
will be “a temporary measure,” Mrs. 
Hopkins said, since “I want a home of 
my own.” 





The Primaries 
Political notes of the week: 


4] Sen. A. B. Chandler made one speech 
in his campaign for renomination in the 
Kentucky Democratic primary. “The 
President earnestly desires my reelection,” 
he said. Then he sat back to wait. That 
was insufficient explanation, said former 
Rep. John Young Brown, only other con- 
tender for the nomination—Happy was 
running away “to escape the necessity of 
answering” voters’ questions on such 
things as a swimming pool built at Chan- 
dler’s Versailles, Ky., home as a gift from 
a friend connected with a firm holding war 
subcontracts. (Chandler was cleared after 
an investigatien of the gift.) But Ken- 
tucky’s response to the campaign was 
lethargic. There was an unusually light 
vote at the Aug. 1 primary, and Chan- 





Harris & Ewing 


One speech was enough for Chandler 


dler rolled up 113,013 to Brown’s 46,107 
in returns from 80 per cent of the state. 
Thus he appeared sure of six years more in 
the senate. 


Chief interest in the Arkansas Demo- 
cratic preferential primary centered about 
an effort of the Negro Democratic Asso- 
ciation to test a party regulation barring 
Negroes from primary voting. Nothing 
much happéned; those who tried to cast 
ballots July 28 obeyed their leaders’ in- 
structions to “bow politely and leave with- 
out ado” when permission was refused, 
and a few—the small total was undeter- 
mined—succeeded in voting here and there 
about the state. 

The white Democrats depended on a 
1930 State Supreme Court decision hold- 
ing that they might restrict their mem- 
bership in the same way as lodges and 
fraternities. The Negroes pointed to a 
1941 United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion holding that primaries and nominat- 
ing conventions were subject to Federal 
regulation insofar as they applied to can- 
didates for Federal office. 

Of secondary interest was the fact that 


neither Attorney General Jack Holt nor - 


former Rep. John.L. McClellan obtained 
a@ majority in a four-man race for the 
Senatorial nomination and must. meet 
again in a runoff Aug. 11. 


q The runoff in prospect for Sen. W. Lee 
O'Daniel when 95 per cent of the votes in 
the Texas Democratic primary had been 
counted (Newsweek, Aug. 8) became a 
certainty last week. With perhaps 1,500 
ballots uncounted, official tabulators quit 
work July $0, when O’Daniel’s score was 
472,780 and former Gov. James V. Allred’s 
$19,321. In a four-man race, O’Daniel had 
polled 48.98 per cent of the total, and a 
majority is required for nomination. The 
runoff will be held Aug. 22. 
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Go-Getter 


Maurice N. Aroff liked to get along with 
the right people. After his graduation from 
the University of Southern California he 
became a plumbing contractor and soon 
made his way into the gay movie society 
of Hollywood. He installed the plumbing 
at Ciro’s, frequented the Trocadero, and 
ate at smart restaurants like Chasen’s and 
Romanofi’s. His spectacular moment in 
Hollywood society came the night Mary 
Livingstone lost her jewelry down the 
drain in the ladies’ room at Ciro’s. By 


‘great good fortune, Aroff was present and 


had one of his plumbers rushed to the 
scene to recover the gems. 

He obtained a commission in the United 
States Naval Reserve five years before 
Pearl. Harbor, and, with the outbreak of 
the war, he went on active duty as a lieu- 
tenant commander. Quickly astonishing 
naval officials by his ability to. get things 
done, he was made assistant in charge of 
the Twelfth Naval District Officer Pro- 
curement Office in San Francisco. 

But Aroff’s methods of gettings. things 
done caused irritation in some quarters— 
particularly concerning his handling of ap- 
plications for commissions. Last April he 
was placed on inactive duty and an in- 
vestigation begun. On July 27 four charges 
were placed before a naval court-martial: 
(1) scandalous conduct, tending to the 
destruction of good morals; (2) conduct to 
the prejudice of good order and discipline; 
(8) violation of lawful regulations issued 
by the Secretary of the Navy, and (4) 
falsehood. 

It was: charged specifically that Aroff 
had accepted a $950 automobile from Tony 
Martin, film star, singer, and bandleader, 
in return for facilitating Martin’s enlist- 
ment as a chief specialist in the Naval Re- 
serve; that he: deliberately lied in saying 
he had purchased the car from Martin, 


Acme 


When Aroff swore in Tony Martin 
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and that he had accepted gifts from two 
ensigns contrary to Navy regulations. 

On July 29, Patricia Bouchard, blond 
Stanford University student testified she 
had attended a party at a San Francisco 
hotel at which Aroff and two newly com- 
missioned ensigns, Irving Cummings and 
Michael Levee, had celebrated the grant- 
ing of the commissions. She recalled that 
Aroff, in a joking manner, had told the 
two men that they should “get him some- 
thing”: 

“Trv—you get me some cuff links. And 
Mike—you get me a white-gold identifica- 
tion bracelet with my name and blood 
type on it.” 

The next day, Cummings took the stand 
to explain he had wanted to give Aroff 
something because he was “impressive to 
me,” and because he had said: “This Navy 
is the greatest thing in the world.” The 
Cummings gift was a $40 set of cuff links. 


And Levee testified: “Commander Aroff. 


lo@ked upon the Navy as an officer as I 
looked upon my mother as a civilian.” But 
Levee hadn’t made a gift: he found the 
$100 price tag on an identification brace- 
let too high. 





Sd 
Bombs Bursting in Jets 

They aimed at the one the jet; they 
aimed at the other the spray. And the jet, 
a three-eighth-inch stream pouring from 
an ordinary stirrup pump, put out its 4- 
pound magnesium incendiary bomb in fif- 
teen seconds, using only $ quarts of water. 
The spray, coming from a similar pump 
and playing on a similar bomb, took 65 
seconds and 2 gallons of water to do its 
work. The damp and dead bombs were 
similar to those dropped on Tokyo by 
Jimmy Doolittle and his raiders. 

Thus was settled, in a contest conducted 
at Randall’s Island, N.Y., on July 30, 
an argument which had caused a tempest 
in the Office of Civilian Defense. For 
months the office had advocated the use 
of a spray in fighting incendiaries. Then 
James M. Landis, OCD director, reversed 
the idea and ordered a jet used. Mayor 
F. H. La Guardia of New York, an old 
OCD director himself, dissented. He or- 
dered a trial which only confused the issue 
more (NEwswEeEK, Aug. 3), because the 
testers used pure magnesium instead of a 
pure bomb, and the mayor continued to 
counsel use of a spray in bomb fighting, 
unless a jet an inch or more in diameter 
was available. . 

Finally, with the Landis blessing, the 
Randall’s Island demonstration was ar- 
ranged. Two Army sergeants conducted 
the experiment. When they had finished, 
the mayor sighed and voiced a wish for 
“20,000 of those sergeants.” Then he 
turned the whole thing over to Fire Com- 
— Patrick Walsh, who said the 

is order would no opposition 
from him. - 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





A continual anxiety of responsible 
professional strategists in the United 
States and Great Britain is political 
pressure to do, or not todo, what they 
conceive to be wise from a purely mili- 
tary viewpoint. Such pressure may be 
to protect territory which is not stra- 
tegically vital, or to launch an offensive 
before the preparations have been made, 
or to waste men and materials in “face- 
saving.” Unless curbed, it may destroy 
every prospect of victory. 

And yet successful strategy cannot be 
purely military. From a military view- 
point it may be a wasteful dispersion to 
send, let us say, a squadron of planes 
or a small quantity of valuable raw ma- 
terial to a neutral nation removed from 
the critical theaters of war. But this 
“dispersion” may keep in office a friend- 
ly official in this presently neutral na- 
tion, and so have potential military 
value. 

As a cold matter of strategy, it may 
have been wrong to send American 
troops and planes to Australia. The 
safeguarding of Australia and its long 
lifeline from the United States has re- 
quired not only a considerable military 

* force but the use of large amounts of 
merchant shipping, plus the naval vessels 
to protect it. If all these men and sup- 
plies and ships had been used, instead, 
to build up an expeditionary force in 
Great Britain, the decisive operation 
of the whole global war—the western 
offensive against Germany—could have 
been begun sooner than it will be. But 
on broader grounds the reinforcement 
of Australia would have been painfully 
difficult to reject—in addition to which 
it was regarded by some strategists as 
justifiable on military grounds alone. 

The military can never be entirely 
free from political pressures from 
abroad, whether exerted by allies or 
neutrals. And their judgment when 
these questions are involved is likely to 
be inferior to that of a civilian who 
weighs the immediate military factors 
against the diplomatic and political. 

What the professional strategists 
rightfully can ask is relief from political 
pressures at home. 

Before Pearl Harbor, domestic politi- 
cal pressures, as a rule, were a deterrent 

| to the military preparations and actions 





Political Pressure and War Strategy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


which would have best served the na- 
tional security. But the armed services 
themselves had become so conditioned 
by the political atmosphere at home 
that they too often lacked strategical 
foresight. In addition, they were handi- 
capped by bureaucratic mental stag- 
nation. 

Since Pearl Harbor, however, public 
pressure has been generally on the 
other side: to force the Army and Navy 
into actions which were impossible, or 
for which they are not prepared, or 
which conflicted with the master war 
plans. As to global strategy, the ex- 
perts may differ as much as the laymen. 
But there must be an agreed strategy, 
if the result is to be anything except 
total defeat. In the weeks immediately 
foNowing Pearl Harbor, the chief menace 
to the global strategy adopted was 
public pressure to deal with the Japs 
first, if not exclusively. In time this 
pressure has subsided, although it has 
not altogether disappeared: it is re- 
flected again in the clamor for throwing 
the Japs out of the Aleutians. Here 
again, the professional strategists may, 
and do, disagree; but the decision should 
be made on purely military grounds, 
without regard to the fact that the 
Aleutians are nominally American terri- 
tory whereas other areas perhaps of 
more vital importance are not. 


On the whole, however, the Amer- 
ican public is giving the professional 
strategists plenty of leeway. There has 
been no crystallized demand for the 
immediate opening of a second front. 
From such clamor as there is for the 
prompt relief of the Russians, the color 
of political partisanship is missing. That 
has not been the case in England, where 
the Communist sympathizers and anti- 
Churchill conservatives organized what 
amounts to a political campaign. 

Indeed, the greater concern of the 
American public seems to be lest the 
professional strategists are hampered by 
civilian influence, exerted through the 
President, and by disagreements among 
themselves. Hence the popular support 
of the demand that a naval or military 
man be named Commander-in-Chief— 
a demand which, from some quarters, is 
not devoid of ulterior political purpose. 
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Favoritism 


Every noon the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Epiphany chimes out hymns 
that ring over downtown Washington. Its 
organist, Adolf Torovsky, 48, a cheery, 
tousle-haired American of Russian descent, 
is the regular chimester. On the side he 
gives music lessons and coaches the choir 
in his church office—a room incongruously 
cluttered with pink-pillowed pews, secular 
photographs, religious pictures, and a large 
“No Parking” sign. A few minutes before 
12 each day he trots downstairs to the 
choir stall, starting his musical stint now- 
adays when the air-raid siren finishes its 
daily blast. With a hymnal propped on the 
organ bench, he pecks out any tunes that 
catch his fancy, often ending up the five 
minute concert by improvising a few bars 
of a choral. This yen for improvisation has 
proved confusing to the residents of the 
capital on occasions. Once, when he forgot 
himself and went on for twenty minutes, an 
aroused businessman telephoned in to ask: 
“When are those damn bells going to stop? 
I’m trying to dictate!” 

Besides hymns, Epiphany’s chimes oc- 
casionally play the National Anthem, for 
which they are especially equipped with a 
fifteenth bell, and on Navy Day they’ve 
produced “Anchors Aweigh.” But when, 
last week, Hunter M. Lewis, assistant 
minister and a Torovsky stand-in, sent 
the Marine’s Hymn echoing over the city, 
amused Washingtonians wondered if the 
church was playing favorites, in view of 
the last lines of the last verse: 


If the Army and the Navy ever look 
on Heaven’s scenes 

They will find the streets are guarded 
by United States Marines! 


Water Chestnuts 


The United States Army will dock its 
six $2,500 “jitterbugs” this week, and call 
off for the season its four-year submarine 
warfare campaign against the pesky Po- 
tomac water-chestnut beds. From a 2-acre 
patch near Alexandria in 1923, the beds 
had spread to 9,000 acres stretching 40 
miles down the Potomac from Washing- 
ton when Army engineers first attacked 
‘them in 1939. 

Growing in shallows and bays, the 
shiny-green, close-packed beds pollute the 
river by holding decayed organic matter. 
They destroy fish and wild-fowl plant 
food, make the waters impassable to small 
craft, and are mosquito-breeding grounds. 
Since 1939, the engineers have cleared 
$,500 acres which extended 12 miles down- 
stream from the capital. They estimate 
that ten more years, including six for 
mopping up operations, will see the job 


completed despite an annual regrowth of 
about 25 per cent. 

The jitterbugs — gasoline-driven scows 
25 feet over-all and 54% wide—are low- 
lying mowing machines. Mounting a 12- 
foot underwater scythe at the bow, they 
clip the stems of the immature plants, 
which grow from the bottom in depths up 
to 16 feet. The surface rosettes, or seed- 
bearing flowers, drift ashore and dry up. 
The cutting, season, when the chestnuts 
are young and destroyable, lasts from mid- 
July to the end of the month or early 
August. Then the stems rot, and the fertile 
seeds drift away and prick Potomac bath- 
ers with their four sharp prongs. 


The V.P.’s Garden 


Where the land levels off at the bottom 
of the Swiss Legation lawn, Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace combs his “exercise gar- 
den” in the early morning sun. It’s only 
a few jumps from his home in the Ward- 
man Park Hotel, and he gets there at 7:15. 
Dressed in an old slack suit and woebegone 
sneakers, this Iowa farmer’s son and ex- 
Secretary of Agriculture hoes vigorously 
between the corn stalks, tomato plants, 
bean and watermelon vines, or squints 
knowingly at his marjoram, basil,. and 
thyme. ; 

Lettuce, carrots, and beets were a flop, 
he explains, because the seed was old, but 
he’s already harvested about 100 pounds 
of tomatoes and, despite a Japanese 


(beetle) invasion, seven rows of corn. It’s ; 
not just ordinary corn, either, but a hybrid = 
sweet corn fathered and developed by Wal. © 


lace over twenty years. Last week he gave 


a small party for Congressional and news- 


paper friends to sample it and lugged in 


a basketful for his office staff. At Christ- ~ 
mas time he gives away boxes of the seed ~ 


to friends. They all pronounce it a su- 
perior golden bantam and look forward 
to the shucking of the third planting this 
week. 
Wallace started his 50- by 100-foot gar- 
den in April, when the tennis courts 
weren't ready and he craved exercise. 
Helping him were his sister, Mme. Charles 
Bruggmann, her husband, the Swiss min- 
ister, and their 10- and 14-year-old boys. 


But the Vice President did about two- © 
thirds of the actual spading, finding to © 
his sorrow that the sandy soil -under the : 


crab grass was “so darn virgin it almost 
won't bear anything.” On the other hand, 
that meant there wasn’t much weediftg 
to do. Fertilizer fixed things up for the 
vegetables. 

A Danish friend, Dr. Taage Ellinger, a 
veteran of campaigns in Finland and Nor- 
way, brought romance to the garden. His 
Hungarian wife was stranded in Sweden. 
Hoping to bring her to America sooner by 
working a charm, he planted a row of 
paprika plants. His idea was that paprikas 
are a sine qua non of Hungarian goulash., 
Within a few weeks she arrived—in time 
to show Wallace how to double his to- 
mato output by breaking off growing 
shoots, Hungarian-fashion, and __trans- 
planting them. The Wallace garden is a 
hotbed of international, nonpolitical coop- 
eration. 


Not even the Vice Presidential corn is safe from Japanese beetles 
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Bottle Closures of Styron 


Here’s a new plastic development— 
a practical, durable hose nozzle 
that delivers a stream or graduated 
spray as needed. It again emphasizes 
that even where precision for a mov- 
able control part is required, molded 
plastics can and are replacing stra- 
tegic metals. 


This advance is made possible by 
two Dow developments—for the 
nozzle’s outer shell, LT ETHOCEL”*, 


shock-resistant molding “ material, 
tough at both arctic and desert 
temperatures; for the inner part, 
water-resistant STYRON* (Dow 
Polystyrene) that can be molded to 
close tolerances, such as a fine thread, 
and hold its dimensions. Thus Dow 
Plastics, which also include versatile 
SARAN*, are proving their special 
value now and suggesting numerous 
possibilities for future applications. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York « St. Louis « Chicago « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle « Houston 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FlexibJe Tubing of Saran 
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Land Again Green and Fertile 


in a Britain Growing More Food 


Agriculture Minister Reports 
Nation Is Two-Thirds of Way 
Back to Farming Sufficiency 


There is wheat for England’s bread this 
year growing in East Anglia and the Fens. 
Potatoes, turnips, and cabbage cover the 
Midlands plains. In the vale of Severn, 
bronze pears, red apples, and damson 
plums ripen to fill the empty jam pots of 
a sharply rationed nation. Britain’s great- 
est harvest is on its way. 

In London last week, Robert Spear Hud- 
son, Minister of Agriculture, gave out the 
heartening news that England was now 
producing two-thirds of its own food, as 
compared with one-quarter grown before 
the war. A good record, admitted the 56- 
year-old head of Britain’s “Grow More 
Food” program, but not good enough; 
there must be even greater production if 
the island state is to feed itself. Then back- 
ing his statement with a precise produc- 
tion plan, Hudson promised Parliament 
that, as he spoke, England was moving 







closer and closer to agricultural self-suf- 
ficiency. 

His words were implemented with an au- 
thority never before accorded a Minister 
of Agriculture. Whatever Hudson wants in 
the way of arable land—private parks, golf 
courses, building plots, or waste—he takes. 
If an irate owner offers objections, the 
Minister turns over the case to the local 
War Agriculture Committee of his county. 
In spite of a labor shortage, all land is put 
into immediate production. The Women’s 
Land Army, 20,000 strong, in their uni- 
forms of red and green, tackle the plows 
and harrows. Schoolboys drive tractors 
during their vacation weeks. Soldiers on 
harvest furloughs are working twelve 
hours a day. The Royal Navy announced 
last week that sailors will come ashore this 
autumn to help harvest the crops. 

The reconstruction of England’s farming 
land is of sheer necessity as intensive and 
scientific as the building of tanks and 
guns. There is no time for rule-of-thumb 
activities. Hudson not only provides train- 
ing in agricultural schools; he also sends 
around experts to aid farmers in the use of 


Crater-culture: Even this bomb crater at Westminster Cathedral grows vegetables for Britain 


new machinery. This year’s goal, 6,000,000 
more acres than were cultivated before the 
war, will restore British farming to its 
position of 70 years ago when 8,500,000 
acres were under wheat, barley, and oats. 


England is by nature an agricultural 
country, with remarkable diversities of soil, 
altitude, climate, and rainfall in so small a 
space. Under Agricola, the Roman gov- 
ernor, English land was tilled beside the 
straight solid roads that are the Romans’ 
lasting legacy. The next farmer-invaders 
were the Saxons, who, hating towns, estab- 
lished model farms in A. D. 400. William 
the Conqueror, arriving in 1066, took con- 
trol of the smug barons’ land and redis- 
tributed it among his favorites under the 
Norman, or feudal, system. This setup 
cracked in the fourteenth century under 
the rise of commerce, the new value of 
money (formerly barter and trade had 
been the sole means of exchange) , the vis- 
its of the Black Death, and the shortage 
of farm labor. Serfs became free men; a 
whole new class of land workers arose. 

The eighteenth century witnessed im- 
portant developments — fertilization, the 
rotation of crops, treatment of soil and se- 
lection of seed—which modernized agri- 
culture and gave the farmer new standing. 

Then came the Industrial Revolution, 
changing England from a peaceful farm 
country into “The World’s Workshop.” 
Prices fell steadily; there were bad har- 
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vests and labor scares; the charm of town 
life, prospects of better pay and gayer 
ways of living began to empty the farm- 
lands. 

With England at war in 1914, the result 
of this neglect was speedily felt. At first 
the food shortage was met by eating less 
rather than by growing more. Finally, the 
farmers were advised to start plowing their 
fields. By 1917, the area growing grain had 
been increased by about a million acres; 
‘ the improvement by 1918 was even great- 
er. But this was a wartime flurry. No 
sooner had the Armistice been signed than 
the whole farming program in Great Brit- 
ain collapsed. Although the 1920-21 wheat 
crops were bumper affairs, there was no in- 
dication of continued interest in agricul- 
ture. By 1923, three-quarters of the land 
which the needs of the last war brought 
under the plow had already reverted to 
grass. 

Since Great Britain’s advantage gained 
in the rehabilitation of its agriculture was 
allowed to lapse so disastrously, there is a 
strong movement in England now to pre- 
vent .a second fall from high farming 
standards to industrial suburbia. Winston 
Churchill gave it impetus by proclaiming: 
“Today the farms of Britain are in the 
front line of freedom.” Clement Attlee, 
Deputy Prime Minister and Lord Wool- 
ton, Minister of Food, have both urged 
postwar continuance of England’s come- 
back. 

The determination to avoid a repetition 
of the 1923 debacle was crystallized by 
L. F. Easterbrook, agricultural editor of 
The London News Chronicle: “Now Brit- 
ishers are realizing that food production 
the most vital of all activities of man 
and thinking more deeply of the prewar 
policy of neglected areas . . . British farm- 
ing shall never again be permitted to sink 
to the low levels of the last two decades.” 





Grim Ghettos 


Terror lined the bearded faces of the 
seventeen black-coated men huddling in 
the musty conference room. Outside the 
low, reddish building at No. 26, the mile- 
long cobblestoned Grzybowska, normally 
the noisiest street in Warsaw’s Jewish 
quarter, lay deserted in the autumn after- 
noon. Although it was the Sabbath, a spe- 
cial meeting of the Kehillah. (Jewish Com- 
munity Council) had been convened on 
this Oct. 28, 1939, by order of the Gestapo. 
Just one month earlier Warsaw, and with 


it Europe’s largest Jewish community, had: 


fallen to the Germans. 

At 4:15, eight Gestapo men, armed with 
guns and whips, burst into the hall. Watch 
in hand, the commanding lieutenant or- 
dered a roundup within half an hour of 
the council’s missing $1 members. As soon 
as the absentees had been snared the offi- 
cer unfolded a map of the city with a 
Jewish pale marked off in the center. He 


rapped out an order: Within three days all 
Jews in Warsaw (359,827 at the time) 
would have to move into this ghetto. 

The Kehillah protested. To pack an es- 
timated 170,000 newcomers into the bomb- 
scarred, populous Jewish quarters within 
three days was impossible. The military 
commandant, Maj. Gen. Neuman Neu- 
rode, thereupon granted a respite. But a 
few months later, workers began to raise 
an 8-foot-high brick wall around the Jew- 
ish quarter. Nazi officials blandly desig- 
nated the area as a “Seuchengebiet” (epi- 
demic district) . 

On Oct. 16, 1940, the “epidemic dis- 
trict” was officially turned into a medie- 
val ghetto. Some 80,000 “Aryans” were 


forcibly evacuated, and more than 300,000 


Jews, including many from other cities, 
were herded into the settlement. Then 
the ghetto gates were closed to all traffic 
without special permission. Similar hell 





holes were set up in Cracow, Lublin, Ra- 
dom, and other Polish cities. 

For a while, the Jews packed into 
cramped, unheated quarters enjoyed a 
false sense of security. But soon they felt 
the effects of a new extermination policy, 
As the result of hunger, disease, and ex- 
cessive hours at forced labor, mortality 
soared. In the Warsaw ghetto it became 
twelve times the prewar rate. 

But even the ghetto struck the Nazis 
as something too good for the Jews. On 
Nov. 18, 1941, Governor General Hans 
Frank announced that they would be 
transported 600 miles farther east. Last 
week, a spokesman of the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile indicated that the Nazis 
already had begun to carry this plan into 
effect. As first step in the program, 6,000 
ghetto officials were marked for deporta- 
tion. Two trainloads of Jews had already 
vanished into black Limbo. 





Like Master, Like Man: 





International 


Maj. Vidkun (The Original) Quisling 


shows in his latest photo how he apes even the art-collecting ways of his Naz 
overlords. In the grand manner reminiscent of Hitler and Géring, Quisling and 
his wife pose in their home against a background of Old Masters. 
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Tokyo Postscript 


Japan’s assault on Pearl Harbor was 
touched off by a “virtual revolt” of mili- 
tary extremists led by Air Chief Gen. Kenji 
Doihara and Gen. Shunroku Hata, com- 
mander-in-chief in China. That was the 
hitherto unknown story Otto Tolischus 
last week cabled The New York Times. 
From Lourenco Marques, where he had 
arrived with 25 other repatriated United 
States mnewspapermen, the 51-year-old 
Tokyo correspondent summed up other 
firsthand impressions of the final prewar 
days. 

hai potent force working for war, 
according to the bald, Memel-born writer, 
winner of a 1939 Pulitzer award, was the 
thoroughly Nazified Tohokai, the party of 
Seigo Nakana (“Japan’s Hitler”), which 
issued threats of wholesale assassinations. 
A few weeks before the fall of Prince Fu- 
mimaro Konoye’s third Cabinet (Oct. 
18), two attempts on the life of Vice Pre- 
mier Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma were made 
in three days. The second shooting, in 
which Hiranuma was severely injured in 
the neck and jaw, was done by a Shinto 
priest who after his arrest “lectured the 
police on their lack of proper patriotism.” 

From the moment Gen. Hideki Tojo 
became Premier, civilian control virtually 
ceased to exist. Even some leading Cabi- 
net members were apparently unaware of 
the military timetable. When United States 
Ambassador Joseph Clarke Grew, at mid- 
night Dec. 7 (Tokyo time) delivered Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s last message to Emperor 
Hirohito into the hands of Foreign Min- 
ister Shigenori Togo, the latter gave no 
sign that war was only a few hours away. 

Tolischus’s version of the war’s prelude 
lent support to a notion commonly ex- 
pressed by Washington observers: that 
Japan’s ambassador in Washington, Ad- 
miral Kichisaburo Nomura, was not in- 
formed in advance of the military’s clique’s 
decision. After his internment at Hot 
Springs, Va., the admiral, who’ had won 
many friends in the United States, tried 
hard to clear himself from complicity in 
Saburo Kurusu’s diplomatic double-cross. 
He tried again last week to tell another 
high-placed American his story. Crossing 
paths with Ambassador Grew at Lourenco 
Marques, Nomura proposed an informal 
talk. Grew coldly rejected his advances. 


Frank Speaking 


To Argentina, Waldo Frank delivered an 
acrid—and tactless—farewell. Having com- 
pleted a two-month lecture tour of the 
country, the 52-year-old New York writer 
and sponsor of Pan-American amity tossed 
off an open letter last week to air his con- 
victions: that Argentina was “demoralized 
spiritually” ‘and that its apathy in the 
Present world crisis formed a shabby con- 
trast to the fearless attitude of its found- 





Newsweek 
Waldo Frank annoyed Argentines 


ers. Under the heading, “Mi Adids, Ar- 
gentina,” the letter was published in 
several newspapers. 

It was not pleasant reading for the gov- 
ernment of President Ramon S. Castillo, 
whose tolerance of Axis intrigue has won 
the approval of Berlin. Frank was prompt- 
ly declared persona non grata—an invita- 
tion to clear out. Before he could pack up 
and leave for Chile, six unidentified men 
broke into his Buenos Aires apartment and 
bludgeoned him with the butt of a re- 
volver, inflicting “a concussion of marked 
severity.” To Frank in the hospital went 
the government’s regrets. 





Diggers Done 


In the bleak fields of Ballarat, old cam- 
paigners sank holes to find yellow ore as 
thickly sprinkled as in an Inca temple. It 
was 1851, and Australia, gold-berserk, was 
tearing from the earth and outcropping 
reefs the wealth that would be hers for 
the next 90 years. An industry that always 
found a ready export market in the United 
States, mining eventually made Australia 
the prewar world’s fourth largest gold pro- 
ducer.* 

Last week word came from Down Under 
that gold mining was being discontinued 
for the duration. Faced with a Japanese 
invasion, the Dominion needed men for 
the armed forces, for armaments works, 
and for food production. Gold for the mo- 
ment became a superfluous luxury. The 
authorities thereupon removed most of the 
22,800 workers from the mines. 

All the rich sources—the Golden Mile at 
Kalgoorlie, Queensland’s Mount Morgan, 
Sons of Gwalia, once managed by ex-Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, and others—were 
stripped to shifts only large enough. to 





*1, South Africa; 2, United States; $, Canada. 
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keep down water levels and maintain the 
mines so they would be workable after the 
war, 

Thus went into eclipse an industry which 
supplied Australia with much of its ro- 
mantic flavor, some of its slang (“digger” 
as applied to the Australian sg@dier), and 
with vast wealth estimated af £748,000,000. 

While there are no “finds” left such as 
Welcome Stranger Nugget, weighing 2,217 
ounces when it was picked from the rock 
in 1869, Australia still shows signs of its 
colorful pioneer days which were re-created 
in the novels of Henry Handel Richardson. 
The past lingers in the gold-rush aristec- 
racy. Rugged prospectors from Limehouse 
Docks, from Cardiff, from San Francisco, 
pitched from derelict living on Victoria’s 
Great Dividing Range into sudden afflu- 
ence, exchanged their rich hauls for gaudy 
houses, fast nags, and pigeon-blood rubies. 
Navvies and h-dropping hostlers threw 
aside their “billies” (tin cups) to drink 
their boiling tea from delicate Stafford- 
shire. So alluring were the untold fortunes 
that miners lit their pipes on crisp cur- 
rency notes. 

The Australian’s devil-may-care willing- 
ness to gamble for stiff stakes grew out of 
his gold-rush conditioning. His unwilling- 
ness to accept unfair authority stems from 
the same spirit as that which stirred 20,000 
miners on the rich diggings at Ballarat to 
oppose the payment of heavy license fees 
without government representation. En-. 
trenched in the famous Eureka Stockade, 
flying the flag of the Southern Cross, they 
fought the government soldiers to a sat- 
isfactory finish in 1854. 

As matters stand, today’s “diggers” will 
not have to fight the enemy to protect 
the richest of all Australian gold fields— 
the huge dredges lying in the deep valleys 
of New Guinea which last year produced 
more than £28,000 worth of ore. From 
their bases at Lae and Salamaua, less than 
40 miles over the mountains, Japanese 
troops may speculate on the fabulous for- 
tunes 30 minutes away by air, one week 
by foot. Proximity serves only to tanta- 
lize them. They can’t spare the planes for 
the inland flight for gold. 





Undiplomatic Diplomat 


How not to behave as a diplomat: As 
Spain’s Chargé d’Affaires in Panama last 
year, Count Carlos de Bailen guzzled his 
Scotch from a sun helmet at Kelley’s Ritz. 
Once, in the exclusive Union Club, he hoot- 
ed: “I see no reason why Panama, firmly 
under the heel of the United States, should 
celebrate its independence.” Expelled 
from Panama, Bailen turned up in Ha- 
vana as a voluble propagandist for the 
Axis. Last week the government of Ful- 
gencic Batista, in a roundup of promi- 
nent Spanish Falangists, loaded Bailen on 
to the liner Marques de Comillas just 
before it sailed for Spain. 
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Labor Peace Feelers Follow 
Rash of Wildcat Walkouts 


Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘T Insist’ 
Warns Irresponsible Unionists 
Trivial Squabbles Must Cease 


Up to July 30, the General Motors plant 
at Pontiac, Mich., had 7,000 workers toil- 
ing around the clock on vital armament 
needs—tank parts for the Army, anti-air- 


craft guns and Diesel-engine parts for the 


Navy. But that day, for two shifts, or six- 
teen hours, all work ceased. In the nearby 
Baldwin Rubber Co., one shift likewise 
stopped production on war orders. The 
reason was not shortage of materials; it 
was not even union trouble within the 
plants. It was a jurisdictional squabble 
between two rival locals not even remote- 
ly connected with war production—one 
variety of the type of wildcat walkout that 
has neared the epidemic stage in the last 
few weeks and has harassed armament 
output. 

That squabble, and others like it, were 
scene-setters for a move this week that 
might stamp out such infection before it 
crippled the whole war effort. Replying at 
last to labor. peace overtures that came 
last spring from the rival American Feder- 
ation of Labor, President Philip Murray of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
wrote AFL President William Green Sun- 
day that his organization wanted to bury 
the hatchet. 

Murray proposed an immediate confer- 
ence looking toward “organic unity”—a 
phrase interpreted as meaning a single, 
united American labor federation. And be- 
cause strike-hampered war production 
could not wait on the slow deliberations 
of union policymakers, Murray went even 
further: let us also set up a committee to 
settle jurisdictional disputes, he said; and 
pending its decision, let us agree to outlaw 
work stoppages altogether. 

-The immediate AFL reaction was favor- 
able, though inconclusive. But Green pre- 
pared to make a full statement at a press 
conference Tuesday in Chicago, and in the 
meantime, AFL spokesmen said Murray’s 
proposal unquestionably would get a good 
reception from the AFL executive council 
scheduled to meet in Chicago this week. 

The same spokesmen also declared that 
the full authority of the White House lay 
behind the move to unite labor’s warring 
camps. At a secret meeting in the Executive 
Mansion on July 28, they explained, Presi- 


| dent Roosevelt conferred with Green, Mur- 


ray, Dan Tobin of the AFL teamsters, 
and the entire AFL-CIO war cabinet. In- 
dicating that Mr. Roosevelt played the 
main role in behind-the-scenes negotiations, 
the AFL men pointedly observed that they 
would consider Murray’s proposal as com- 
ing from the President himself. 


AFL vs. CIO 


As for the Pontiac row, it started in a 
dispute which got under way about two 
weeks ago. At the time, both the CIO 
and the AFL were working to organize the 
grocery clerks and delivery men in the 400 
independent food stores in Oakland Coun- 
ty, Mich., in which the Pontiac and Bald- 
win plants are located. 

Since most of their customers were 


members of the CIO, the grocers signed a 
closed-shop contract with the United Re. 
tail and Warehouse Workers of that or- 
ganization. That riled the teamsters who 
served the stores with food supplies, as 
they are members of the AFL, so they re- 
fused to truck food to the stores any longer. 

Soon the grocers ran out of supplies, and 
in an effort to put pressure on the AFL 
truckers, the CIO grocery clerks threw 
the picket line around the Pontiac plant. 
Men coming to work refused to cross the 
line—some even joined it—and soon the 
plant was forced to shut down. A few 
hours later the Baldwin Rubber workers 
also walked out in sympathy. 

By that time President C. E. Wilson of 
General Motors had enough, and he wired 
Washington officials: “Something will have 
to be done about this kind of activity if we 
are going to win the war.” A few hours 
later there came a telegram from R. J. 
Thomas, head of the United Auto Work- 
ers Union, ordering strikers in both plants 
to return to work immediately. He pointed 
out that the International Union had not 








Diagnosis on Wheels: Battle-scarred war planes will hide no ail- 
ments from this new deep-seeing eye of the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. (NEWS- 
WEEK, July 27). The gadget is a 4,000-pound X-ray trailer that can be wheeled 
about hangar or flying field to check up any part of a damaged plane. Its hy- 
draulic hoist swings the X-ray camera to focusing position. Twelve minutes 
later a film finished in the trailer’s own dark room tells the story of internal 
damage that would otherwise be invisible. Tom Triplett, the inventor, here uses 


his brain child to check a Lockheed Hudson’s propeller. 
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authorized either the strike or the picketing. 

Thereupon representatives of both the 
AFL and CIO agreed to submit their juris- 
dictional dispute to arbitration. Though 
GM then suspended thirteen workers who 
had taken part in the picketing, evoking 
protests from the UAW, things began 
settling down to normal again—even to 
food deliveries. But a sour taste lingered. 


Epidemic 

Outside of the Pontiac walkout, the 
most serious labor upset in the past ten 
days was the threatened strike of 22,000 
AFL building-union members engaged in 
naval construction in New York City. Be- 
cause of unemployment in its own ranks, 
the union had protested the employment 
of 1,100 WPA workers to build a $4,000,000 
Naval Reserve Officers Training School at 
Fort Schuyler. Unless union labor replaced 
the WPA men, the AFL members threat- 
ened to walk out of every Navy job in the 
city—an estimated $150,000,000 worth of 
work at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Floyd 
Bennett Field, and other naval centers. 
After conferences with President Roose- 
velt. a settlement seemed probable. 

But elsewhere in the nation, demands 
for higher wages to meet the rising cost 
of living, and for union recognition, pre- 
cipitated many stoppages. Others of the 
“strikes” were often of brief duration— 
several lasted but a few hours—and some 
were for reasons almost invisible. 


Significance-—~— 


Once the United States entered the war, 
labor leaders pledged an end to all strikes 
in war plants for the duration. But in 
January there were 27; in June there were 
192, and the steady six-month rise contin- 
ued into July. Although the 254,653 man- 
days lost in June by these stoppages 
amounted to only .09 per cent of the total 
worked, the fact that there were strikes at 
all worried a good deal of the nation, par- 
ticularly since the reasons back of many of 
the stoppages were trivial. 

In a situation so ominous, when victory 
must depend in large part upon Ameri- 
ca’s factories, a stern phrase came from 
President Roosevelt. In a message to 
strikers and their leaders, which last week 
quickly returned 1,000 workers at the 
American Car & Foundry Co.’s tank plant 
at Berwick, Pa., to the shops, the Presi- 
dent said: “This strike is a serious threat 
to the nation’s tank production .. . / 
insist there be an immediate resumption 
of production . . . and I expect and insist 
that you will do all in your power to end 
this strike.” That “I insist” was a warn- 
ing to irresponsible union men. 





Christmas in July 


The outdoor temperature was 88 de- 
grees. Inside the air-conditioned Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York, the spirit of St. 





Newsweek 


Greeting cards have patriotic missions this year 


Nicholas was very much alive as reporters 
milled around sipping eggnogs. Visions of 
sugar plums danced in their heads despite 
the date (July 30), for there were holly 
and mistletoe, snow and Christmas trees, 
and a festive dinner complete with turkey 
and all the trimmings. 

The occasion was both a centennial of 
the first Christmas card—made in England 
in 1842 by one W. M. Egley—and a pre- 
view of the 1942 models. The reporters 
found that many of the cards retain the 
traditional religious motifs, but, as might 
be expected, much of the red, white, and 
green associated with snow and Christmas 
trees and Santa Claus has given way to the 
red, white, and blue of Uncle Sammy 
Claus. 

This season we'll be sending gobs of good 
wishes to sailors, packs of greetings to 
soldiers, and extra rations of good cheer to 
A-card holders. There'll even be bomb- 
loads of ‘love for aviators and no black- 
out of holiday spirits for air-raid wardens. 

So there will be no blackout of cards for 
men overseas to send back home, the 
greeting-card manufacturers revealed they 
are already sending stocks to Army post 
exchanges and Navy ship stores. To insure 
delivery, they also recommend that Yule 
cards to and from servicemen overseas be 
mailed by Oct. 1. 

But Christmas greetings comprise only 
40 per cent of the business which manu- 
facturers this year expect to bring them 
$100,000,000 from sale of 3,000,000,000 
cards. And all the usual greeting occasions 
during the year can also be marked patri- 
otically. “Congratulations to the parents 
of a new patriot” includes a booklet for 
10-cent War Savings Stamps, as does a 
whole series of “everyday War Stamp 
greeting cards.” Further, if so minded, buy- 


ers can even find a card to hail the induc- 
tion of a friend, relative, or sweetheart into 
the United States Army. 





WPB-ANMB Pact 


The Army wanted chlorine for chemical 
warfare, but the War Production Board 
said it was needed to purify city water 
supplies. 

The Navy wanted steel for PT boats, 
but the WPB wanted to keep enough steel 
to prevent a railroad breakdown. 

This is the type of war-induced tug of 
war that has gone on for months between 
Donald Nelson, chief of the WPB, on one 
side and, on the other, Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, head of the Army’s Services 
of Supply, and Rear Admiral S. M. Rob- 
inson, the Navy’s Director of Material 
and Procurement. It was far from a per- 
sonal fight. Rather, the Army and Navy 
felt they should have a free hand to order 
all the munitions they needed. Nelson 
felt that Lend-Lease and essential civilian 
production should also get their share if the 
war effort was to be kept in balance. 

Further, while the WPB had a general 
idea of what raw materials were available 
and how far they must be spread, the 
Army and Navy had unlimited right to 
place orders and issue priorities. A result 
was a lack of balance between orders and 
raw-material supplies that is one cause of 
the steel shortage (Newsweek, Aug. 3). 
At other times, the services defeated their 
own ends, for example ordering more guns 
than there were shells to fire. 

Last week, the contestants tried to settle 
the battle amicably among themselves by 
announcing a “realignment of the opera- 
tions and interrelations” of the WPB and 
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Excursions are the thing now for stay-near-home vacationers 


the Army and Navy Munitions Board “for 
the purpose of speeding up the work and 
eliminating any possible duplication in 
dealing with war production.” 

Under the revised setup, the ANMB 
will continue to order its supplies and to 
grant priorities, but the WPB will have 
final authority over allocations and can 
veto any demands the ANMB makes. To 
streamline the procedure even more, the 
ANMB will have representatives working 
with WPB committees charged with in- 
creasing effective distribution of materials. 
In addition, Industry Advisory Commit- 
tees, made up of representative industrial- 
ists, will make recommendations on pro- 
duction problems. 

To laymen it looked as though Nelson 
had won the first round. But Washington 
veterans, alert to the fighting spirits of 
the services, feel that the battle may flare 
up again the first time the WPB exercises 
its veto. 





See America First 


Some notes on how vacationing Ameri- 
cans are this year being forced to take more 
than a motorcar peek at their own country: 


4 The Gordon C. Greene, a modern pad- 
dlewheeler advertised as similar to the one 
on which Mark Twain was pilot, is mak- 
ing four vacation cruises out of Cincinnati. 
The twenty-day trips down the Ohio and 
Mississippi touch at Louisville, Evansville, 
Paducah, Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, 
Baton Rouge, and New Orleans. The four- 
teen-day trips go down the Ohio and Tenn- 
essee Rivers and on through the “Great 
Lakes of the South,” passing by locks to 
the Pickwick, Wilson, Wheeler, Gunter- 


ville, and other dams and waterways of 
the TVA. 


{ Miami Beach “Houseparties,” recruited 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other 
cities discreetly let it be known that in 
that happy land there are twenty men to 
one girl. The local USO introduces Air 
Forces men to visitors, and travel agencies 
report that business is fine. 


{ Beaches on both coasts are under 
heavy military guard this summer, and 
most beach resorts report poor attendance. 
Many East Coast swimmers must con- 
tend with lifebelts and bits of wreckage in 
the surf, to say nothing of oil from tor- 
pedoed ships. 


{ Since all sightseeing buses are out for 
the duration, visitors to New York must 
now rely on guides who take them about 
town on “Victory Tours”—by foot, sub- 
way, public bus, streetcar, and “El.” The 
trip takes a good deal of leg work, lasts 
three hours and costs $2. But the un- 
abashed guides go. through their routine 
rubberneck spiels even in the public con- 
veyances, and the sights still include the 
Statue of Liberty, the Stock Exchange, 
Chinatown, and Steve Brody’s saloon. In 
Boston six-passenger, two-horse _tallyhos 
take tourists to historical shrines, while 
in Montreal there are 30-passenger, three- 
horse charabancs. The Gray Line, which 
until recently had sightseeing buses in 55 
cities here and in Canada, Mexico, and 
Hawaii, now operates only in Denver, 
Colorado Springs, and Los Angeles locali- 
ties in which they do not duplicate other 
facilities. Fifty of the company’s buses are 
now shuttling servicemen around the 
country. 


| The National Parks, best reached by car, 
are having few visitors this year. Attend. 
ance at all parks this June was almost 54 
per cent below that for last June. Yellow. 
stone, Estes Park, and Pikes Peak can 
still be reached by bus, since this is the 
only means of transportation - available, 
But transportation within the vast areas 
of the parks is a horse of a different color 
or even shank’s mare. 





Safety Ceiling 

All day and all night, through three 
shifts, from California to New York, John 
and Harry and Joe—and Mary and Jane 
and Sally—and a million more like them 
are working at top speed turning out the 


‘shining and deadly instruments of war. 


Some of them work their eight hours and 
go home, but others put in ten or twelve 
or more hours. In weeks this adds up— 
not only in hours and money—but in ex- 
haustion. And in months this exhaustion 
adds up to carelessness and inattention, 
which in turn ends up in a crippling or 
even fatal accident. 

The National Safety Council last week 
reported that industrial accidents killed 
4,354 persons in the first six months of the 
year, a 13 per cent rise over fatalities in 
the first half of 1941. A Department of 
Labor spokesman pointed out that, while 
increased employment would necessarily 
result in increased numbers of accidents, 
nevertheless since Pearl Harbor the Unit- 
ed States had lost 110,000,000 man-days 
of labor in fatal or disabling accidents 
most of which could have been prevented. 

As these facts were being made public, 
eight government agencies proposed a 
work ceiling—a 48-hour, six-day week, for 
the nation’s 12,000,000 war-plant workers. 
Except for the purpose of computing over- 
time, the 40-hour week has long since 
disappeared. The proposed policy is in- 
tended to limit the hours and days any 
one employe can work in one week—thus 
safeguarding his health and, by increas- 
ing his efficiency, also increasing produc- 
tion. 

Released by the Office of War Informa- 
tion, the statement urging industry to 
adopt this new policy was signed by the 
War and Navy Departments, the Mari- 
time Commission, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the War Manpower Commission, the 
War Production Board, and the Labor 
and Commerce Departments. 

These agencies suggested that a 48-hour 
week would best serve the war effort. A 
week beyond 48 hours, with excessive 
working schedules, “cannot be sustained 
without impairing the health and effi- 
ciency of workers, and reducing the flow 
of production,” the statement said. One 
day of rest in seven, it went on, a 30- 
minute meal period, and continued vaca- 
tions were all essential in combating the 
cumulative effects of fatigue. The agencies 
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added that these recommendations would 
in no way affect the provision requiring 
time-and-a-half pay for all work in excess 
of 40 hours. 

In commenting on their recommenda- 
tions, government officials cited British 
experience. In England, early in the war, 
some plants tried a 70-hour work week. 
They soon found that fatigue, accidents, 
and increased absences from work had 
held production to the same level as that 
attained in 48 hours. 

In the United States, according to a 
WPB study, 1,500,000 workers are now 
putting in more than 48 hours a week. 
And in some cases this is both a cause 
and result of labor pirating, for offers of 
large overtime pay are being used to 
lure skilled workers away from one plant 
to another. 

The government agencies suggested 
that a shorter-hours proposal could be put 
into effect only gradually, since men now 
working more than 48 hours are usually 
key men, and it will take time to train 
other skilled workers to replace them. 

Since their whole aim is to increase 
production, the eight agencies were em- 
phatic that nothing in the proposed re- 
duction in individual working hours “in 
any way diminishes the urgency of secur- 
ing round-the-clock, seven-day week op- 
eration of plants and tools.” 





Fuel Warnings 


All along the East Coast last week, the 
storm warnings went up. People began 
thinking of long underwear and electric 
heaters. In 1,250,000 homes that get their 
winter heat from oil-burning furnaces, there 
was anxiety and alarm. For official words 
from Washington emphasized that fuel- 
oil supplies will be short. 

An estimated 350,000 oil burners can 
be converted to coal. But 900,000 home 
owners who are unable to change over 
faced the prospect of getting through the 
winter with only 75 per cent of their 
normal fuel supply. Petroleum Coordina- 
tor Harold L. Ickes, who joined with 
President Roosevelt last week end in 
warning consumers that even “minimum 


requirements” may not be available, said: - 


“There may be days when many .. . 
homes using fuel oil for heating will be 
completely without fuel and heating oil.” 
Ickes’s letter to fuel-oil dealers, asking 
them to tell their customers of the seri- 
ousness of the situation, and Mr. Roose- 
velt’s warning to the public, which the 
letter included, were the latest word home 
owners had of the impending shortage. 
Earlier notices of the seriousness of the 
situation came last week when the War 
Production Board, at Ickes’s request, 
drastically restricted deliveries of fuel oil 
for the next month and a half in most 
of the seventeen East Coast States and 
the District of Columbia. From Aug. 3 to 
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A long-mileage gasoline becomes a wartime neces- 
sity. To be sure of getting ALL the mileage possible, 
choose a high-performance, extra-quality fuel... 
Texaco Sky Chief. For those who want the best. 
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Sept. 15, the WPB ruled: (1) there can 
be no deliveries for operation of heating 
and cooling equipment; and (2) fuel oil 
for hot-water heating may not exceed 50 
per cent of the amount used in the same 
period last year. 

Coming after an order that last spring 
restricted fuel-oil shipments to the East 
to 50 per cent of normal, the new ruling 
was official admission of a situation al- 
ready familiar to dealers—their reserve 
tanks are practically empty. Because oil 
deliveries since May 15 have run 100,000 
barrels a day under estimates, dealers 
have been unable to put in stocks for 
winter use. The cut in consumption is 
Washington’s eleventh-hour effort to build 
up this supply. For with cold weather 
starting in September, demands will far 
exceed the supply, and any surplus will be 
out of the question. 

Both Ickes and the WPB’s Division of 
Civilian Supply estimated that East Coast 


fuel-oil supplies from all “safe”—i.e. cross- 
continental—sources, including tank cars, 
pipelines, local production, and rivers and 
lakes, will not exceed 1,050,000 barrels a 
day in October, November, and Decem- 
ber. Both put the minimum essential de- 
mand next winter at around 1,500,000 
barrels daily. 

Ickes intimated some of the resultant 
half-million-barrel daily shortage will be 
met by tankers—but not much. Until the 
new Texas-Illinois pipeline now building 
(NEwsweEeEK, June 22) starts delivering 
a scheduled 350,000 barrels a day some- 
time after Jan. 1, he saw no way to make 
any sizable dent in the deficit. The WPB, 
figuring that the East Coast may pos- 
sibly get an additional 200,000 barrels a 
day from tankers, still foresaw a mini- 
mum shortage of 250,000 barrels a day. 
It thought another 150,000 daily barrels 
might be squeezed into tank cars, existing 
pipelines, and barges, over and above the 
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These memories of the first transcontinental railroad are memories more than 
ever now, for the famous strip of rail they mark is being taken up 
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present supply from these sources, but it 
wasn’t very hopeful. Adding the fact that 
tankers may be sunk or shifted to othe 
service, best bets were for oil shipments 
the rest of this year at least 25 per cent 
under normal. 

Further emphasizing the seriousness of 
the situation, official admonitions to oj] 
users to convert to coal were redoubled, 
Ickes asked it. President Roosevelt ad. 
vised it. And at a coal miners’ Victory 
Production meeting at Hazleton, Pa, 
Brig. Gen. Brice Disque of the Office of 
Solid Fuels Coordinator said conversion 
in the Middle Atlantic and New England 
States would soon be made compulsory, 
those who can convert must, while addi- 
tional oil sales will be barred to those who 
fail to comply. 

For the present, Washington is urging 
voluntary conversion of oil furnaces in 
the 350,000 East Coast homes that can 
be changed over to coal with current 
equipment. Estimates on conversion cost 
for furnaces in this category ran as low 
as $15. But despite this low figure and the 
threat of chilly days ahead, only an in- 
finitesimal 1 or 2 per cent had complied 
to date. 

For the remaining 900,000 homes where 
oil burners cannot be replaced with coal 
grates, Washington could only hold out 
hopes of rationing to meet essential re- 
quirements, coupled with advice designed 
to help keep houses livable. In addition, 
the Office of Petroleum Coordination on 
Monday of this week ordered 5,000 tank 
cars in the Midwest, Southwest, and Rocky 
Mountain States made available for fuel 
transportation to the East. These things 
will help. But they won’t keep several 
million Easterners from feeling the frost 
a little more keenly this winter. 





Vanishing Landmark 


It happened on May 10, 1869. But 
Americans ever since have been as fa- 
miliar with the scene as if they had really 
been there. A famous old print gave it to an 
earlier generation; the movies presented it 
to a later one. In the background Irish 
workmen hoisted their picks and hitched 
their red suspenders as they prepared to 
move on. In the foreground stovepipe- 
hatted dignitaries watched Gov. Leland 
Stanford of California drive in a golden 
last spike as a telegrapher tapped out the 
lone word: “Done.” Thereby all the world 
knew that the United States had its first 
transcontinental railroad—the Union Pa- 
cific pushing west from Omaha and the 
Central Pacific driving east from Sacra- 
mento had finally met at Promontory 
Point in what is now Utah. 

Over that same section of track of what 
is now the Southern Pacific railroad, an- 
other group of workmen last week labored 
with pickaxes. Almost 40 years ago, & 
cutoff across the Great Salt Lake had 
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diverted traffic from Promontory Point; in 
recent years only one train a week had 
traveled the 116-mile stretch. So the new 
workmen are now taking up the rails, 
some of which will be relaid in Navy 
yards, while the rest will be remelted to 
go into tanks and ships and guns. (P.S. 
The golden spike was removed soon after 
the eventful day in 1869 to the safety of 
a San Francisco bank vault. It’s. still 


there.) 





Kaiser’s Inning 


That plan of Henry J. Kaiser’s for lick- 
ing the shipping bottleneck—construction 
of 5,000 super-cargo flying boats to whiz 
American soldiers and supplies all over the 
world—was still the talk of Washington 
last week. As with other short-cut pro- 
posals, the chief hurdle was a string of 
if’s, principally revolving about the short- 
age of materials. Some of the week’s de- 
velopments: 


q Kaiser told a Senate subcommittee that 
Donald M. Nelson, War Production Board 
chairman, has assured him of “full sup- 
port.” Kaiser said he would build his own 
plane engines if the auto- and aircraft- 
engine industries could not fill his needs. 


{ Nelson promised that Kaiser’s plan would 
get “plenty of action” if he could build 
the huge Martin Mars planes without dis- 
rupting the present military aircraft pro- 
gram—encouraging, but a _ considerable 
catch. 


{ Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary 
of War, said the Army-Navy combat 
plane expansion program did not rule out 
more transport and cargo planes. 


{ Richard S. Reynolds, president of the 
Reynolds Metals Co.. who had been con- 
sulted by Kaiser about furnishing alumi- 
num for the planes, said “we can expand 
as fast as Kaiser can get ready.” 


{ Sen. Josh Lee of Oklahoma, sponsor of 
a bill to speed construction of cargo planes, 
declared government experts who had 
failed to back Kaiser were “too cautious.” 
He added, rather obviously, that the only 
problem was “overcoming bottlenecks.” 


That was the situation as Lee’s sub- 
committee continued its hearings this week, 
with Brig. Gen. Harold L. George, chief 
of the Army Air Transport Command, and 
other Army officers and WPB officials 
tentatively scheduled to testify. At the 
same time, a WPB committee on cargo 
Planes named by Nelson last May was 
due to bring in its report. 

No one knew what would happen. But, 
despite the if’s, there were straws in the 
wind that offered at least some encourage- 
ment: Nelson’s public statement that 

B will “cooperate to the limit” in any 
Practical plan to increase existing trans- 
(Continued on Page 49) 

















War work prevents us from selling new Ediphones to every- 
one—but we can sell them to industries which are eligible under 
WPB regulations. Naturally it is necessary that every industry and 
business keep its present dictating equipment at maximum wartime 
efficiency. So we suggest that you investigate the— 


EDIPHONE 4-POINT ADVISORY SERVICE 


1. Monthly inspection and adjustment of your dictating 
equipment by factory-trained technicians. This 
prevents undue wear on irreplaceable parts. 


2. Rebuilding and overhauling service. 


3. Office surveys, centralization, re-instruction. This 
assures correct functioning of the Ediphone system— 
just as points 1 and 2 assure proper working of the 
Ediphone equipment. 


4. Re-assigning of idle machines to war plants. “<4 
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or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
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Good Health 
Is Good Business! 


AERO Paper Cups at every drinking 
fountain—protected in dust-tight steel 
or plastic dispensers—work for you daily 
by promoting better health and conveni- 
ence. These crisp, clean cups are inex- 
pensive—used once and discarded to cut 
down the spread of colds! 

LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., 68 Prescott Street, 
Worcester, Mass. © PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE 
CO., 416 Second Street, San Francisco, California 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Los Angeles Division, 
2828 East Twelfth Street, Los Angeles, California. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Some Facts to Remember on Business Profits 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Wiite the figures are still fresh it 
is worth trying to get the facts straight 
on what is happening to business profits 
in this country in the present war pros- 
perity. Five studies have been published 
within the past several days which di- 
rectly relate to the subject. Between 
them they pretty well tell the story. 

First that may be mentioned is the 
usual quarterly survey of business earn- 
ings made by the National City Bank 
of New York. This covers 290 concerns 
with an aggregate capital and surplus 
of $12,600,000,000. The earnings of these 
companies, most of which are manu- 
facturers, were 34.6 per cent lower in 
the first half of this year than in the 
first six months of 1941. In the case 
of 252 of the companies, which were all 
of the group that report earnings on a 
quarterly basis, there was a decline of 
29 per cent in the first three months of 
this year as compared with 1941, and 
in the second quarter the decline in 
earnings over the same period last year 
was 41 per cent. 

A second study is that of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. It covers 
2,225 companies, all of which have 
shown a profit for the past three years. 
In 1940 the aggregate net income of 
these 2,225 companies was $1,600,000,- 
000. In 1941 this increased to $2,900,- 
000,000 and for 1942 it is estimated that 
their total net income will be $3,500,- 
000,000. That, however, is before Federal 
taxes. When these are deducted the 
totals shrink to $1,100,000,000 in 1940, 
$1,400,000,000 last year, and to only 
$900,000,000 for this year. 


So much for the extent of the de- 
cline of profits. Let us now look at what 
is causing the decline. There are three 
principal factors — taxes, wages, and 
price fixing. 

The first of these is covered by the 
study mentioned above by the National 
City Bank. In 155 manufacturing com- 
panies upon which it.was able to get 
data, taxes in 1940 took 27 per cent of 
net income. In 1941 this was increased 
to 52 per cent. And for 1942 it is esti- 
mated that taxes will amount to 73 per 
cent of the net income of these com- 
panies. 

The question of wages is covered by 
another study of the National Asso- 


ciation of Manufacturers. It shows that 
approximately two-thirds of the in- 
dustrial divisions in manufacturing have 
raised wages by at least 15 per cent 
since January of last year. 

On the effects of price fixing on busi- 
ness profits the most authoritative 
information available of an over-all 
character is a survey just completed 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. According to it 70 per cent of 
the companies covered have experienced 
a decline in their profit margin since the 
imposition of the general price ceiling. 
What this means is that in these cases 
costs of production have continued to 
go up and since prices were fixed the 
increases had to be absorbed by the 
companies. For most of the companies 
the increase so far has not been large, 
but obviously with the passage of time 
the increase will become more and more 
important unless wages and farm prices 
are brought under control. 


Last of the five studies is that of 
the House Naval Affairs Committee. 
It deals with the reasonableness of the 
amount of profits being made by busi- 
ness on war contracts. Its conclusion is 
that “95 per cent of war contractors 
are doing an honest and effective job 
and are receiving only fair and reason- 
able profits.” The other 5 per cent, 
according to the committee, “appear to 
be taking advantage of the situation 
and to be receiving excessive profits.” 
Considering that the chairman of this 
committee is Mr. Carl Vinson, who con- 
sistently has been one of the most ex- 
treme critics of the amount of profits 
being made by -business, this is indeed 
high praise. 

Such are the established facts on what 
is happening to business profits in the 
present war prosperity. Granting the 
accuracy of Mr. Vinson’s findings, we 
have a problem in connection with some 
5 per cent of our producers, and the 
government should crack down on them 
with all its might. But for business as 
a whole the question is not one of 
excessive profits. Far from it. The real 
problem is how, with profits running a 
third below last year, business will be 
able to set up the reserves necessary to 
prevent wholesale bankruptcies in the 
postwar period. 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
portation systems; Kaiser’s impressive rec- 
ord building dams and ships, and Kaiser’s 
own enthusiasm for his newest project. 
And by this time, as pointed out in Wash- 
ington Trends,.the West Coaster has gov- 
ernment officials thinking twice before 
they say “no.” He has proved them wrong 
too often. 











Week in Business 


Income: Every state in the union 
reached a higher level of income last year 
than in 1940, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board. The __in- 
creases varied from a low of 7 per cent 
in Montana to a high of 46 per cent for 
Mississippi. In most cases, areas with the 
highest defense and war contracts had the 
biggest income boosts . . . The board also 
reported that 1941 salary and wage pay- 
ments were $12,000,000,000 greater than 
those in 1940. Dividend and interest pay- 
ments increased by only $431,000,000 and 
were $2.500,000.000 lower than in 1929. 


Protest: Inland Steel stockholders re- 
ceived a letter from the company declaring 
it agreed to a recent War Labor Board 
order for a union security contract under 
protest. The letter said the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO) threatened to 
call a strike and the WLB threatened to 
take over the company’s plants unless it 
signed. The company charged labor with 
using the war to get special privileges and 
implied the public would oppose such 
actions if it understood the issues in- 
volved. But the company signed rather 
than imperil war production, the letter 
said. 


Price Rise: Beginning Aug. 5, the Of- 
fice of Price Administration will permit re- 
tailers to raise the price of gin, blended 
whiskies, domestic liqueurs, and cordials. 
This is intended to meet the higher cost 
of production caused by a WPB order re- 
quiring gin and whisky to be blended with 
high wines (distilled spirits containing a 
high percentage of alcohol) instead of the 
neutral spirits now needed for war pro- 
duction. Straight whisky prices may be 
boosted only enough to cover increased 
taxes. 


Warning: Pointing out that “it would 
be a complete disaster to win some sort of 
military victory and in the process lose 
those free institutions for which we are 
fighting,” President William P. Witherow 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers this week called upon its 8,000 mem- 
bers to begin consideration of postwar 
problems now. In a letter to members, he 
said there are those who “would like noth- 
ing better than to use the war and postwar 
readjustment period to remold our so- 
cety into a collectivist or state socialist 
form.” 





IDLE TRACTORS WIN NO WARS 


Au. “Caterpillar” production is now 
being sent to the war fronts. But there 
are thousands of existing ‘“‘Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors combining millions of 
unused working hours available for 
war-winning aid on the home fronts: 


For raising food for ourselves and 
Allies. For construction projects to 
speed the flow of ships, tanks, planes, 
guns and supplies. For maintaining 
essential highway and transportation 
systems. For necessary municipal 
street maintenance and sanitary re- 
quirements. Toward sustaining the 
nation’s economic structure in general. 


Keep ’em fighting! 


Keep your “Caterpillar”? Diesel Trac- 
tors doing useful work. Through proved 
design and precision manufacture, these 
mobile power-plants have fundamental 
soundness and long-time productive 
capacity built into them. And even 
though many of them may have 
already delivered thousands of hours 
of work, a little mechanical service or 
a few parts replacements will usually 
- 





refit the most savagely used machine 
to deliver still more. 


“Caterpillar” dealers are helping to 
get the utmost out of ‘Caterpillar’ 
equipment. With replacement parts 
and service facilities, your dealer is 
part of a world-wide system of “‘bases”’ 
for keeping the far-flung fleets of 
“Caterpillar” Diesels going. 

He is also headquarters for aid in 
other directions. His knowledge of 
earth-moving, site-clearing, soil- 
preparing, lumbering, quarrying, 
equipment-moving, and similar heavy 
operations, enables him to render help- 
ful advice . . . how to save operating 
costs—the best way to get jobs done. 





GOOD CARE PAYS—Keep your 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor fit to fight: 


Keep air cleaner clean. © Keep the filters 
working. © Keep clutches in proper adjust- 
ment. © Watch the tracks — turn pins and 
bushings at intervals to lengthen their life. 
@ Keep valve-clearance exactly right. © Use 
correct lubricants and change them regularly 
— when "worn" and to fit the climate. © Re- 
place broken or worn-out parts — at once. 
e Make use of the service your '’Caterpillar’’ 
dealer can render. 


CATERPILLAR Q/ESEL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS! 
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ART 





St. Louis Works Up New Lather Over Statuary; 
Tribute to Legion Attacked as Blight on City 


The Globe-Democrat last week put its 
finger on St. Louis’s pulsing art problems: 
“We ran a fever over the Art Museum’s 
Egyptian cat and we almost had a civil 
war over the General Lyon statue in 
Camp Jackson Plaza. And former friends 
still are not speaking because of differ- 
ences over the Milles absurdities in Aloe 
Plaza. Now we’re sandwiching in the war 
news with a mighty argument over the 
proposed ‘Warrior at Rest’ which hopes 
to do its final resting in Memorial Plaza. 
Ho-hum. And a bottle of coke.” 

To that succinct summary might be 
added the reasons for the dither surround- 
ing the first three monuments. The Egyp- 
tian feline was 2,400 years old when the 
city museum acquired him in 1938, but 
some citizens thought he still wasn’t worth 
the $14,400 paid for him. The trouble with 
Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, Civil War hero, was 
that, like the White Knight, he seemed 
always about to fall over the head of his 
horse. And the Carl Milles fountain de- 
picting the “Marriage of the Waters,” an 
appropriate subject in the city that sits 
near the junction of the Mississippi and 
Missouri, is full of nude figures, “right in 
front of Union Station.” 

But the “Warrior at Rest” is something 
else again—a perfectly conventional 25- 


. foot classic-modern granite shaft decorated 


by a kneeling warrior, a spread eagle 
clutching an American Legion medallion, 
and a flame. It’s a $20,000 gift to the city 
from the Monument Builders of America, 
Inc., which they plan to present at their 
convention in September. And it commem- 
orates the founding of the Legion in St. 
Louis 23 years ago. 

















Milles’s nudes disturbed St. 


The fireworks started a fortnight ago 
after the Municipal Art Commission had 
given permission for the Warrior to be 
placed in a most prominent spot: Me- 
morial Plaza between the public library 
and the Soldier’s Memorial. Immediately 
two outvoted members of the commission 
spoke their piece. Perry Rathbone, di- 
rector of the City Art Museum, and 
Charles F. Galt, portrait painter, de- 
clared: “The design of a monument of 
this importance should be selected by a 
nationwide competition . . . A work of 
this sort should be the joint design of a 


first-class architect and a first-class sculp- . 


9 


tor. 


To that Sacha Schnittmann, the young 
sculptor, a teacher at nearby Fontbonne 
and Maryville colleges, retorted: “You 
know I have a great many enemies. Many 
people resent the fact that I, a New 
Yorker and not a Midwesterner, am the 
only person in the country to hold two 
full professorships at once. They are try- 
ing to get me.” 

Next, Lawrence Hill, professor of ar- 
chitecture at Washington University, was 
heard from: “A monument can adorn a 
city or put a blight on it for years to come. 
This monument should be rejected.” He 
added that the “saucer and flame” at the 
top “look like hell” and should be re- 
moved. 


The controversy finally ended last week 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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with a compromise, suggested by the loc, 
chapter of the American Institute g 
Architects. The commission simply votej 
to place the shaft in a slightly less prom, 
nent spot: at the side of an obscure block, 
instead of plump in the middle of th 
main block of Memorial Plaza. And the 
name was changed from “Warrior at Rest’ 
to, ironically, “The Guardian of Eterm 
Peace.” 





Print Bequest 


Cincinnati’s Art Museum last wee 
added a large hunk of prestige to its al. 
ready enviable reputation. The museun 
announced that Herbert Greer French, the 
senior vice president of Procter & Gambk 
who died last June, had bequeathed to jt 
$250,000 and his entire print collection, 
“forming one of the most important and 
valuable gifts to museum collections any. 
where in recent years.” 

The French collection is outstanding not 
because it is made up of more than 800 
etchings, engravings, lithographs, and other 
prints but because of its unsurpassed 
quality. Dealers describe French as a “gen. 
tleman of the old school”: he bought de. 
liberately and always demanded the best. 
Before he purchased his first prints as a 
young man he had read practically every. 
thing written on the subject. And before 
he acquired his last as an elderly man of 
70 he rounded up a collection which traces 
the entire six-century history of printmak- 
ing. 

As one connoisseur put it: “There are so 
many highlights that it is hard to find any 
shadows to set them off.” All the great 
names are represented including, to men- 
tion only a few, Pollaiuolo, Diirer, Van 
Leyden, Rubens, Meryon, Whistler, Sir 
Muirhead Bone, and, of course, Ren- 
brandt. With the addition of this collec- 
tion, Cincinnati’s prints are on a par with 
any in the country. 











CULTURE COMES TO MEMORIAL PLAZA. . 
Fitzpatrick—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





Louis; the latest monument dispute inspired a famous cartoonist 
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Disciples vs. Liquor 


We are becoming crude, crass, whisky- 
drinking, profane people. Our women are 
becoming immodest and our men don’t 
care—From an address by the Rev. Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, pastor of the Mar- 
ble Collegiate Reformed Church in New 
York City. 

Increasing consumption of alcoholic liq- 
uors has reached a point where it is a 
menace to both our people and the na- 
tional effort ... We are gravely concerned 
over evidences of increasing consumption 
of alcohol in the city of Washington ... 
Bureau of Internal Revenue figures show 
that the per capita consumption of al- 
cohol in the District of Columbia increased 
from 3.8 to 4.26 gallons between June 30, 
1939, and June 30, 1940.——From the an- 
nual report of the Disciples of Christ 
Church. 


With such curtain raisers the 91st in- 
ternational convention of the Disciples of 
Christ, meeting last week in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., swung the weight of its 8,000 
churches behind the movement to dry up 
the nation in this war as in the last. As 
a starter, the convention voted to urge 
Congress to pass the Sheppard Bill, which 
would forbid the sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages in military areas (NEWSWEEK, May 
11), and called upon all churches to work 
for national prohibition “for the duration 
of the war.” 

Actively promoting the issue was Mrs. 
Ida B. Wise Smith, who is not only na- 
tional president of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union but an ordained min- 
ister of the denomination. But the 3,000 
delegates needed no promotion, for the 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 members they rep- 
resent are known for temperance. How 
they stood on any alcoholic beverage was 
shown by an item which was printed in 
the Christian-Evangelist and distributed 
at the meeting: 

A strange woman approached William 

C. Holder yesterday in the Pantlind [hotel 

adjoining the auditorium where the con- 


vention was held]. “You’re not attending 
the WCTU convention, are you?” she 
asked 


“No ” 


“Then come have a glass of beer with 
me.” 


“T'm attending a church convention.” 
Invitation withdrawn. 


Other sidelights of the meeting: 


{A resolution advocating release of West 

t Japanese from “mass internment,” 
on the ground that it is unfair to the Jap- 
ahese, since no similar action has been 
taken against Germans and Italians, was 
adopted, but only after considerable op- 
Position was shown. 


‘Dr. Clarence Leommon of Columbia, 
Mo., was elected president of the Disciples 
for the coming year. 









Hot, perspiring 


Look for cracks between your toes tonight. At 

the first sign of broken skin, drench the entire 

foot with Absorbine Jr. full strength. Repeat 

daily—night and morning! 

i. Absorbine Jr. is an effective fungicide. it kills the 
Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 


2. it dissolves the perspiration products on which the 
Athlete’s Foot fungi thrive. 


3. it dries the skin between the foes. 
4. it soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 
5. it eases the itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 


Always keep Absorbine Jr. handy. It’s the nation-wide 
favorite for co ie Athlete’s Foot. At all drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. If free sample is desired address 
W.F. Young, Inc., 220K Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 

Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 minutes. 
Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases consult your doc- 
tor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 
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Foot fungi 


THE MORE YOU WALK —and everyone 
must walk more in wartime—the 
more your feet perspire. This ex- 
cessive, hot perspiration does two 
things. First, it speeds the growth of 
the Athlete’s Foot fungi— causing 
=“ them to multiply. Second, it irritates 
the tender skin between the toes, 
cracks it open. Then, the Athlete’s 
Foot fungi take root in the raw flesh 
and spread. Inflamed itching toes, 
flaking skin and 
tell you Athlete’s Foot has struck! 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


KILLS ATHLETE'S FOOT FUNGI ON CONTACT 
Also brings QUICK RELIEF to these summer troubles 


ain in walking 
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Blueprinting a News Beat 


Three United Press correspondents 
scored a decisive, 24-hour beat over all 23 
other newspapermen whom exchange liners 
brought from Japan to Lourenco Marques 
(Newsweek, Aug. 3). But the feat of be- 
ing first to get home their first hand ac- 
counts of what happened in Japan was 
far from being an accident. Behind it lay 
a story which, UP revealed last week, in- 
volved three months of careful planning. 

Early in April, arrangements for the ex- 
change of interned Americans and Japa- 
nese nationals indicated the Mozambique 
capital as the transfer point. From New 
York, Harry Flory, the service’s 43-year- 
old foreign-bureau manager, ordered three 
of his African correspondents to check 
communications and censorship conditions 
in the Portuguese East African port. 

Soon UP had laid out four separate 
transmission routes to New York over 
cable, radio, telegraph, and telephone lines. 
Periodically Flory tested them to see that 
they not only worked but which two 
worked fastest and most reliably. 

When the two évacué-laden Jap ships 
finally edged into Lourenco Marques on 
July 22, detailed instructions that Flory 
had cabled awaited the three UP men 
among its haggard passengers: Robert T. 
Bellaire, Tokyo bureau manager, George 
Baxter, Hong Kong chief, and Richard C. 
Wilson, Manila bureau manager who was 
caught in Hong Kong on Dec. 7. The trio 
hustled ashore, rushed their stories through 
censorship, and filed them in duplicate over 
two of the carefully prepared lines so they 
reached New York a full day before any- 
one else’s copy. 

In full-page advertisements in newspa- 
per and radio trade journals, the UP con- 
gratulated itself. “News beats, like vic- 
tories on the fighting front,” it said, “are 
built from blueprints.” 





Telling It by the Marines 


Last December, when Nipponese war- 
ships and planes stormed tiny Wake Is- 
land, the stories of its heroic defense were 
little more than colorless routine an- 
nouncements which the handful of defend- 
ing United States Marines sent home to 
report the progress of the one-sided battle. 
In Washington, officers of the Marine 
Corps’ Division of Public Relations tore 
their hair and muttered: “My God, if we 
only had someone out there to do a job of 
writing.” 

Thereupon, Brig. Gen. Robert L. Denig, 
director of the Marines’ press-relations 
division, swore that Wake Island’s jour- 
nalistic history would not be repeated. On 
future Marine battle fronts, he would have 
leathernecks who could write as well as 
fight. From this idea was born the Corps’ 
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Press Association 
Brigadier General Denig created a 
leatherneck scoop squad 


combat correspondents—former _newspa- 
permen and press photographers turned 
Marine who could first fight in a battle 
and then report it. 

The Marines recruited their first units 
from their own ranks last March, but 
chose subsequent groups from editorial 
offices, radio stations, and newsreel com- 
panies. Shipped straight to the recruit 
depots at Parris Island, S. C., and San 
Diego, Calif., these men sweated through 
the same six weeks of basic training given 
any Marine “boot.” And from _ tough 
“devil dog” sergeants they got no breaks. 
Denied liberty, forbidden to drink or gam- 
ble, they had to learn to care for their 
own equipment and wash their own 
clothes. Not infrequently sergeants dis- 
pleased with the laundering efforts hurled 
the clothes in front of a marching ple 
toon, then directed the rookie to rewash 
the trampled garments until they passed 
inspection. 

Their military training finally finished, 
the men officially known as public-relations 
Marines went to Washington for indoc- 
trination. There, for the first time, they 
were allowed to think of the reporting as- 
pects of their jobs. Lectures taught them 
naval and military etiquette, censorship 


codes, office routine, and the geography | 


of areas they might have to cover. 


Then, rifle in one hand and typewriter { 


or camera in the other, they were shipped 
out on the first available transport. By 
last week, the Marine Corps revealed, the 
first units had reached the Australasial 
area, Hawaii, and stations in the Carrib- 
bean; 60 more recruits were undergoing 
training in the United States, and elevea 


other would-be combat correspondents } 
had just reported for induction. Inducted | 
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as privates, all have promise of sergeant- 


B cies once they join combat units, and in 


some cases eventual hope of commissions. 
In the field, the fighter-reporters work 
in teams of two—a writer and a camera- 
man—plus a third man as motion-picture 
photographer if local laboratory facilities 
permit his inclusion. The Marine Corps 
says they will supplement rather than sup- 
plant regular accredited press correspond- 
ents. Though it is still too early to see how 
well the fighting reporters will function, 
there is one pretty safe bet: while the 
Army and Navy have no present intention 
of forming similar groups of combat cor- 
respondents, they could conceivably change 
their minds should the self-press-agented 
Marines begin to steal too much glory. 








MOVIES 


Not Gay Gaylords 


The Misses Gaylord of “The Gay Sis- 
ters” are handsome and _ potentially 
wealthy. They are also sisters. However, 
by no stretch of the imagination can any 
of the girls be described as gay. In fact, 
few Warner Brothers films have ever turned 








™ out as unexhilarating as this pretentious 


and baffling history of three little heir- 
esses whose estate is tied up in the courts 
for almost a quarter of a century. 

A prologue sets the Gaylord background: 
Mother went down with the Lusitania in 
1915; father was killed fighting in France 
a few years later, leaving his daughters 
$20,000,000, a contestable will, and the 
family motto: “Never sell the land.” (It 
seems that although previous Gaylords 
“went to Europe, to Harvard, and the 
dogs, they never sold the land.”) So Fiona 
(aged 8) takes charge of Evelyn (5) and 
Susanna (8), and if the girls were ever gay, 
it was sometime before 1941, when the 
story gets under way. 

That year finds Fiona (Barbara Stan- 
wyck), Evelyn (Geraldine Fitzgerald) , 
and Susanna (Nancy Coleman) gathered 
together in the run-down Fifth Avenue 
mansion, their still-inaccessible fortune 
now dwindled to a paltry million and their 
credit almost nonexistent. The Stephen 
Longstreet novel of the same name from 
which the film derives indicated that 
predatory lawyers were responsible for the 
Gaylord dilemma. Leonore Coffee’s screen 
play, directed by Irving Rapper, shifts 
most of the blame to. Charles Barclay 
(George Brent) , an industrious millionaire 
who wants the Gaylord mansion site to fill 
out a strategic corner of his “Barclay 
Square”—a sort of Radio City enterprise. 

Plot and attendant subplots are much 
too complicated for synopsis. It is pleas- 
anter to ponder the fact that Susanna’s 
fiancé, Gig Young, is impersonated by an 
actor of precisely the same name. This 
strange coincidence demonstrates that 














\ Vivre IN A WAR; a fact that is being brought home to us in many 
ways. No longer can we enjoy all the privileges to which we have become 
accustomed. Johnny ‘can’t use the car. Mother can’t bake so many. cakes, 


Place the blame squarely where it belongs—in Berlin. The shadow that has 
darkened so much of the world has touched our shores. It could lengthen still 
farther; could bar our freedom of speech, press and worship; yes, even our 
right to travel when and where we choose. We can’t let that happen. 


What are we doing about it? Ask any Union Pacific man. He’ll tell you that 
he and thousands of other American railroad workers are exerting every effort 
to stop that creeping shadow; that they are doing a tremendous job of trans- 
porting armament and munitions as fast as our factories can turn them out... 
of transporting troops in ever-increasing num- 
bers. It’s a job that must be done so that we 
Americans may always feel free to go wherever 
we please, unquestioned and without fear. 


UNION 
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while the Warner finger may occasionally 
slip, it is never far from the public pulse. 
The actor portraying Gig Young was billed 
as Bryant Fleming when the film was 
sneak-previewed on the West Coast. But 
audience-reaction cards _ enthusiastically 
and almost unanimously referred to the 
promising young juvenile under the char- 
acter name. The Warners took the hint. 


So Long Sarong 


Since Bud Abbott and Lou Costello hit 
Hollywood and the jackpot, the slapstick 
specialists have not only run the gamut of 
the United States service pictures but have 
taken the haunted house, the spy, and the 
horse-opera thrillers in their low-comedy 
stride. It was only a matter of time be- 
fore they disposed of those White Shad- 
ows in the South Seas. 

With their current “Pardon My Sarong” 
it becomes increasingly clear that the boys 
could use some new comedy routines, while 
their films would benefit from either sound- 
er stories or just no attempt at story at 
all. Recent South Sea sagas—even those 
offered with a fairly straight face—have 
pretty well exhausted the comic possibili- 
ties of the amorous Alomas, the tropic haz- 
ards, and the leaky volcano. Abbott and 
Costello add nothing new to these Poly- 


nesian phenomena, although there is some- 
thing to be said for the spectacle of Cos- 
tello swaddled in a sarong apparently de- 
signed by Mother Hubbard for Humpty 
Dumpty. 

Nevertheless this seventh and weakest 
co-starring venture in the Abbott-Costello 
album will probably keep their fans in 
stitches. For the benefit of those not so 
easily amused, Universal has cagily en- 
listed a chorus of jungle junior misses who 
can take a sarong or occasionally threaten 
to leave it. At one time or another, the 
plot involves Virginia Bruce, Nan Wynne, 
Robert Paige, Leif Erickson, Lionel At- 
will, and a seal called Sharkey. 


Mature Immature 


Twentieth Century-Fox’s “Footlight 
Serenade” is a standard, reasonably enter- 
taining musical that offers the masculine 
patrons Betty Grable, Jane Wyman, and 
the usual chorus but reserves a special gift 
for the feminine movie-goer—two-man- 
sized and frequently unveiled torsos con- 
tributed by Victor Mature and John 
Payne. By way of purely intellectual ap- 
peal, there is the expert comedy of James 
Gleason and Phil Silvers. 

This time the familiar backstage story 
is built around a Broadway show pro- 


duced to cash in on the unflagging eg, 
and vast feminine appeal of the world’, 
heavyweight boxing champion (Mature). 
The champ’s appeal—but never his 
falters only when he makes Shanghai Ge. 
ture eyes at a chorus girl (Miss Grabk) 
who happens to be secretly married to his 
sparring stooge (Payne). 

What little plot there is moves briskly 
under Gregory Ratoff’s direction; the songs 
are adequately tuneful and the cast com. 
petent. If “Footlight Serenade” has , 
high spot, it is probably Mature’s confiden; 
interpretation of the brash, immature lady. 
killer. While there are those who will dis. 
count this performance as a triumph of 
type casting, Mature manages the mk 
with the saving grace of humor and gf. 
kidding. Even so, it makes you wonde 
what his life will be like when his mes. 
mates in the Coast Guard, which he ha 
just joined, get a load of the picture, 


4 Although he was under subpoena, Vic. 
tor Mature found he couldn’t attend the 
hearing in which his wife, Martha Ste. 
phenson Mature, sought a temporary al: 
mony of $510 a month pending trial of her 
divorce suit against him. The actor’s law. 
yer explained that his client “was on a. 
tive service”; Mrs. Mature’s attorney 
charged that “the beautiful hunk of man’ 


‘had run into the service as a convenient out. 
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ature). Seagoing Bands 

> ©80~H what does a seagoing musician in the 

ai Ges. United States Navy do during wartime? 

| to he he still an integral part of the fleet— 
to his or is he a luxury left ashore? The answer 

is that he does plenty, and the Navy 

wouldn’t be without him. 

© song Like any other sailor, he has his own 














Fo special post in battle. He may be a 
nfident stretcher bearer or an ammunition passer 
: lade or a member of the damage-control squad. 
“ill Fi “Tl If fitted, he may even serve guns, range 

he finders, or communications. All the bands- 
% : @ men on the USS. Arizona were killed in 
ad sel. action at Pearl Harbor. The Navy mentions 


that the musicians on the Lexington did 
wonde good job in the Battle of the Coral Sea. 

In danger zones or during actual engage- 
ments, a ship’s musical activities are of 
course curtailed. Gone is the half-hour re- 
a, Vic laxation to music at the noon hour; gone 
nd th—™ too are the evening concerts. At such 
1a Stef times, even daily rehearsals aren’t held. 
ary ali The musicians stand regular watches and 
| of her remain at battle stations just as the other 
”s law. men do. 

But in the less dangerous moments, even 
in wartime, a Navy musician follows 
some of his peacetime routine for minding 
his musical business. This consists of morh- 
ing rehearsals, noon-hour concerts on deck 
for the men, evening concerts for the offi- 
cers, playing colors when a ship is in port, 
and performing at all occasions when hon- 
ors and ceremonies are due. On Sunday, 
the band plays church music at morning 
services and concert music in the evening. 

Two standard concert selections are al- 
ways “The Star-Spangled Banner” and 
“Anchors Aweigh.” Although the bands 
usually give some operatic and concert 
overtures, like “The Barber of Seville” or 
“Light Cavalry,” they never offer selec- 
tions of great length, for the sailors seem 
to favor Sousa marches and pop tunes like 

“Deep in the Heart of Texas.” 
$ When a ship is at sea for a long time, 
the popular repertory naturally gets some- 
what out of date. Men just getting into 
port now, for example, have been hearing 
“Jersey Bounce” and “One O’Clock Jump” 
Instead of current hits like “Jingle, Jangle, 
Jingle” and “One Dozen Roses.” 

War or no war, the rigid training and 
efficiency requirements for Navy musi- 
cians remain the same. First, recruits must 
pass the mental test and tough physical 
examination given to all sailors. Second, 
they must stand examinations on their 
musical training, aptitude, and experience. 
Once past these hurdles, the would-be 
sailor-musicians learn a bit about being 
sailors in a three-week basic-training 
course at Norfolk. Then they really polish 
up their musical education at the United 
States Navy School of Music in the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard. 

The only training school for Navy mu- 
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Beware of “STORMY WEATHER”! 


Rain and wind dry out scalp oils, leave 
hair brittle, unruly. (Dousing with water 
has the same effect.) Use Kreml to keep hair 
neatly in place. 





Beware of “OIL SLICK”! ‘“ 


When wind tangles your hair, don’t “slick” 
it down. Patent-leather hair went out with 
windjammers, Krem] always keeps hair 
looking soft and lustrous. 






a SS 


ie 
Beware of “NEGLECT”! 


A brisk massage with Kreml every day helps 
check excessive falling hair. Krem] scuttles 
loose dandruff too ... keeps your “top-side” 
clean and neat. Relieves itchy scalp. 





en 


“SMOOTH SAILING’! \~ 


... and the romance situation is well in 
hand! Kreml keeps hair looking its 
natural best ... perfectly groomed all day 
long. “Head right” for Kreml—today ! 


Ladies! Kreml keeps coiffures lovely, 
lustrous . . . conditions your hair both 
before and after permanents, 


Hair-Care Combination: Use Kreml 
Hair Tonic and gentle Kreml Sham- 


— 
DONT USE WATER Aa USE 


KREML 


ee diited 
poo (made from an 80% olive oil Pewaratind by > 
base) that cleanses thoroughly, leaves easton ng 


your hair more manageable. Ask your 
barber for an application. Get BOTH 
at your drugstore. 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES 
HELPS CHECK EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY— MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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Official U.S. Navy 


Navy musicians mix fighting and playing: here a carrier’s band sounds a dirge for the last T-bone steak aboard 


sicians in the United States, this is no 
musical kindergarten. Its year-long course 
includes harmony, ear training, theory, 
history of music, music for both bands and 
dance bands, and individual instruction in 
both a major and a minor instrument—all 
the equal of instruction at any good con- 
servatory. Besides that, the recruits get 
what they wouldn’t get at a conservatory 
—plenty of military drill and discipline. 

After they have passed all their courses, 
then and then only do the musicians go 
to the fleet band units. Usually these are 
groups of 17, 21, or 23 men who hold rat- 
ings corresponding to those of first-class 
seamen, petty officers, and chief petty of- 
ficers. For the most part, regular band 
units are sent to the battleships, carriers, 
and those cruisers which are flagships. Car- 
riers, incidentally, are known as the most 
musical ships in the Navy. 

In ordinary times, the school graduates 
about 300 musicians a year. Since the war 
started, there has been a slight increase, 
and this year’s class numbers about 350. 
Boatswain James M. Thurmond, the 
school’s director, hopes there will be even 
more of an increase, for the Navy needs 
its fleet musicians. 





RECORD WEEK 


Grieg: Concerto 1nv A MINorR FOR 
Prano AND Orcuestra. Artur Rubinstein, 
Eugene Ormandy, and the Philadelphia 


Orchestra: Victor. Three 12-inch records 
in album, $3.50. Made to order—not only 
for record collectors who will appreciate. 
its glowing romanticism but also for the 
general public who may be curious now to 
know what the original of Freddy Martin’s 
swing version sounds like. 


Mozart: Sympuony No. 38 1x D Ma- 
gor (“Prague”). Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the London Philharmonic. Columbia. 
Three 12-inch records in album, $3.50. 
This is a superb performance by one of 
the best interpreters of Mozart’s music. 
The “Prague,” though not great in stat- 
ure, has always been among the best 
loved of his symphonies. 


BEETHOVEN: SymMpPHONY No. 8. Arturo 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony. Vic- 
tor. Three 12-inch records in album, $3.50. 
Any new Toscanini-Beethoven symphonic 
release is news, since the maestro now has 
only two more to go—the Second and the 
Ninth. The Toscaninian dynamics, how- 
ever, somehow do not seem to suit the 
genial charm of the Eighth too well, and 
the result is overpoweringly harsh in qual- 
ity and tone. 


West Inptan Fok Sones. Sam Man- 
ning, the Melodettes, and Felix Krazy 
Kats. Decca. Four 10-inch records in al- 
bum, $2.50. These singsong rhythms 
sound very much alike and aren’t néarly 
so much fun as the more talkative Calyp- 
sos. 








SCIENCE 


Medical Detective Story 


The man himself thought someone had 
poisoned him; one doctor decided he wa 
insane; another doctor said he had grippe; 
an ambularice intern refused to take him 
to a hospital, saying he wasn’t sick enough. 
The man managed to make the hospital 
under his own power—and died next day 
as he was about to be bundled off toa 
psychopathic ward. 





Describing this weird case, the currenty 


Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medi- 
cine reveals its sequel and the lesson it- 
volved. The patient was “S. G.,” a New 
York workman, and he first became fever- 
ish, had a dry mouth, and feared the sight 
of water. A day later, when he went to the 
hospital, he almost immediately became 
unmanageable and delirious. It was then 
that the diagnosis was “psychoneurosis 
and acute state of anxiety.” After he died 
next morning, the only significant post: 
mortem findings were a general congestwn 
of abdominal organs and a partly healed 
wound on the right index finger. 

Then further detailed microscopic ex 
amination of his brain tissues showed it- 
flammation between the brain and s 
cord. What organism caused this inflam 
mation? It took weeks of laboratory 
for the authors of the Journal article, Dr: 
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Morris Schaeffer and Ann G. Leider of 


the New York City health department, to 


solve the death riddle. 

_ Taking concentrate obtained from the 
yictim’s brain, they injected it into the 
brains of two guinea pigs, two rabbits, and 
six mice. Next day the “pigs” were found 
dead; the rabbits died on the eleventh and 
fourteenth days, respectively. The mice 
showed greater resistance, but on the ninth 
day two of them became sick and dragged 
their hind legs. These two were killed. and 
a solution from their brains was injected 
into ten heaithy mice which soon became 
paralyzed and died. The bacteriologists 
decided that the viruses of either sleeping 


‘sickness or a form of skin disease or of 


rabies must be responsible. But which? 

After the researchers had carried the 
brain solution successively through as 
many as five groups of mice, in the ani- 
mals’ brains they found more and more 
Negri bodies—tiny oval or round objects 
usually considered a sure sign of rabies. 
To make doubly certain S. G. had died 
from rabies, the investigators made an- 
other check: they proved that standard 
antirabies serum neutralized the viruses 
taken from the affected animals. 

Then the researchers did some sleuth- 
ing into S. G.’s personal history and dis- 
covered how he got the disease: On Christ- 
mas, while he was playing with his dog, 
the animal bit his right index finger. S. G. 
put iodine on the wound and forgot about 
it—for it was a month and a half later 
before he suddenly sickened and died. 

To their work the researchers point this 
moral—in areas where rabies is prevalent, 
health officers should be more watchful 















ne hadi™ for unsuspected cases in human beings. 

he was 

grippe 

_~ Banana Priorities 

rospital A Canadian Colonial Airways plane 

xt davaml Tushed a bunch of bananas from New 

ff to am York to the Montreal sickroom of 22- 
month-old Margo Bradley . . . Mrs. Val- 

current CUtine Dreschel carried her 21-month-old 

/Med-fm Son, John, into The New York Journal- 

son in-f ~American office and asked help, saying 

a Nev the baby’s life depended upon his obtain- 

> fever: 08 more bananas . . . Brooklyn police in 

1e sight radio cars, after hours of searching, final- 

-to them ly found 24 bananas and raced them to 

became the home of 15-month-old Helena Gott- 

is thenfay lieb. 


1eurosis 
he died 
t post: 
gestion 
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These cases were the most publicized of 
the week, but in New York alone the 
wartime dearth of bananas was worrying 
parents of at least 200 other babies suf- 
fering from celiac disease. An intestinal dis- 
order that may prove fatal unless the pa- 
tient eats several bananas each day, the dis- 


ved in-{§ Se, while not common, occurs throughout 
| spinal the world. It is caused by the victim’s in- 
inflam-§ bility to digest and absorb fats and or- 
y dinary carbohydrates, but the old treat- 
cle, Dr Ment of taking these out of the diet often 


left the child stunted, rickety, or a victim 








CARE FOR YOUR CAR...FOR YOUR COUNTRY / 





We’re “Air Spotters’? too! Our job is spotting tires 
that need air—and today that’s important. Proper inflation will 
probably mean thousands of extra miles for you. 

Stop in at your nearby Texaco Dealer...every week. He'll check 
your tires, your battery, your radiator. He'll help you to “Care for 


your Car—for your Country.” 


A sure sign of cleanliness | 
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THE DAYS AHEAD WILL BE DECISIVE 


© How soon will the United Nations have enough 
ships to supply and support the second front? 


@ Has Russia weakened her Manchukuan front 
to bolster her lines in the Caucasus? 


@ Will a federal sales tax be enacted within the 
next six months? 


Answers to these and other tremendously im- 
portant questions will develop quickly. News- 
week will report them in keen forecasts, accu- 


rate facts and searching interpretation. 


This week and every week—read Newsweek. 


Newsweek THE MAGAZINE of NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


Subscribe TODAY 
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of anemia that plagued him the rest of SPORTS into his Chicago office. It seems that Lip. and mil 
his life. py Leo was quoted by The Daily Worky grabbed 

Then, in 1924, Dr. Sidney V. Haas of to the effect that he would employ Negy J lease 
New York advocated the banana cure—it Negroes and Baseball players if he could. The Judge noted tha fq sWeTed © 
was discovered that for some obscure rea- Baseball’s most interesting game this Durocher denied the statement, and po. leagues ) 
son celiac sufferers could not only digest season has yet to see the combed grass of claimed that “no rule, formal or informy [My "4 — th 
carbohydrates found in the fruit, but in an infield. The opponents are baseball vs. no understanding, subterranean or other. fm '€88Ue P 
one to three years the banana diet cured racial discrimination. Each season, organ- wise” barred Negroes from the big leagues, So th 
the disease for which no cure had earlier ized baseball’s unwritten law against the Last week, others had their turns y gm lst wee 
been known. Doctors also found a possible Negro is aired in one or another sports bat. The New York Daily News and th futile. A 
explanation of why it worked: In the dis- column. But this year the airing was na- Associated Press reported that President 
ease, blood sugar refuses to rise after or- _tionwide, partly because it was whooped William Benswanger of the sixth-place 
dinary sugars are eaten; sugars in the ba- up by the experienced agitators of the Pittsburgh Pirates would try out Negro Beau ¢ 
nana can boost the blood-sugar curve to Communist party. players Aug. 4. Benswanger immediately He a 
normal height because they resist fermen- The row began May 24, when Satchel denied he had made such a promise. Hoy. colorful, 
tation in the intestines. Paige’s Negro team, the Kansas City Mon-__ ever, the Pirate boss declared: “We yil Lingle © 

By the week end steps were being tak- archs, trimmed a serviceman all-star ag- give any man—white or colored—a chance, JM decade 
en to meet the plight of celiac sufferers. gregation of ex-major leaguers 3-1 (NEws- when asked. I have not changed from ny MM his heat 
Little, of course, could be done about the . weEK, June 1). The news was not the original position that any player, regard. ness bo 
things that were making bananas museum _ score, however, but the fact that 29,775 less of race, will be considered for a pos. support 
rarities—U-boat sinkings, conversion of fans were attracted that day in Chicago, _ tion on the Pirates.” bums tl 
fruit boats to war-materials carriers, and while an American League doubleheader On July 28, The New York Post ani had rev 
shortened voyages that took such bananas between Detroit and Chicago in the same PM revealed that Larry MacPhail, Dodg. MM ing. H 
as trickled in only to Gulf ports, whence city the same afternoon drew but 19,198 er president, had admitted an existing HH year. 
the heavily burdened railroads had to patrons. unwritten ban on Negroes in the majors. [mA fo 
carry them to the Atlantic Coast. But the In an open letter to Judge Kenesaw M. MacPhail retorted the next day that hf Flatbus 
United Fruit Co. announced it was giving Landis two days later, The Daily Worker, was misquoted. He said his stand was f™ was in 
priorities on bananas to celiac victims Communist newspaper, drew attention to made clear in a letter written to the Rev. On Mo 
and advised physicians who needed them the good business moral of the Chicago Raymond J. Campion, Catholic worker Mel Ot 
for patients to write or wire the Fruit Dis- story and called on him to end the Negro among Negroes. MacPhail wrote that any [i pitted 
patch Co., Pier 3, North River, N. Y. C. _ ban. claim “Negro players have had opportu. mates i 
And Villar & Osorio, New York importers, Landis’s first public reaction came a_ nity in organized baseball is sheer hypoc- fM™ for Arr 
said a fairly adequate supply of banana month and a half later. The supreme ar- __risy,” but said lack of opportunity was But 
flour, which can substitute for the fresh biter of organized baseball called Manager _ not due to racial discrimination. He ques. # Brooks 
fruit, was also available to doctors. Leo Durocher of the Brooklyn Dodgers tioned any profit to the four Negro major MM fifth, a 
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and minor leagues if their stars “were 
grabbed by clubs in major- and minor- 
league baseball.” Father Campion an- 
gwered on July 30, pointing out that major 
leagues now grabbed minor-league talent, 
and “this has proven a benefit to minor- 
league players.” 

So there the case rested by the end of 
last week. The action had been fast but 
futile. And the score was still 0-0. 





Beau Gesture 

He always was a Brooklyn Dodger— 
colorful, erratic, and popular. But Van 
Lingle Mungo’s career with the fourth- 
decade Dodgers was pathetic. He hurled 
his heart with every pitch, but the daffi- 
ness boys behind him gave woefully weak 
support. Dem Lovely Bums were really 
bums then. By the time Larry MacPhail 
had revitalized the club, Mungo was wan- 
ing. He was cast to the minors last 
year. 

A fortnight ago, Mungo came back. 
Flatbush fans could hardly believe it—he 
was in a hated New York Giant uniform. 
On Monday of this week, Giant Manager 
Mel Ott made a magnificent gesture. He 
pitted Mungo against his former team- 
mates in the National League’s final game 
for Army Emergency Relief. 

But the ex-Dodger didn’t have it. The 
Brooks blasted him to the showers in the 
fifth, and went on to win 7-4. The gesture, 
however, boosted the league’s total for 
the Army well over $250,000. 





Title Claimants 


Bobby Riggs and Frank Kovacs are in 
professional ranks, Frankie Parker has not 
yet begun serious competition, Don Mc- 
Neill is in the Navy, and 1942 amateur 
tennis is in the lurch. This seemed to sum 
up the net state as the remaining tennis 
tourists ended the first grass tournament 
at Southampton, Long Island, last week. 

As the highest-ranking active player, 
(No. 5), Ted Schroeder was expected to win, 
and he did—beating Sidney B. Wood Jr.3-6, 
6-1, 6-4, 1-6, 6-1 in the finals. Yet it was 
Wood, Wimbledon winner in 1931, who sur- 
prised everyone with a startling comeback. 
The 30-year-old laundryman’ won five 
straight matches with brilliant playing be- 
fore he lost to the erratic Schroeder, who 
was extended in three of his six matches. 

The Meadow Club Invitation’s greatest 
upset, nevertheless, is still the season’s 
sensation. Francisco (Pancho) Segura 
had won four straight titles before he lost 
to Billy Talbert and Wood last week. He 
turned up for the meet badly over-ten- 
nised and with a sprained finger, but he 
claimed no alibi. 

_Two years ago, this little Spanish-In- 
dian came up from his native Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, to appear in the nationals at 
Forest Hills. Few observers noticed the 
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Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois overe' 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof. Copr. 1942 °°, 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
FOR VICTORY 





Let Me Prove What YOUR Mind 





Can Demonstrate 


ARE you, like millions 

of others, tired of lis- 
tening to the theories of 
better living? ...Do you 


of the actual methods by 
which you can rise, master, 
and create the things in 
life you wish? 









The ROSICRUCIANS 
Sen Jose (AMORC) Californie 











SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


Chatham 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 
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With APECO 


Anyone-Anytime- 
Can Make 


pHoro 
bey pits 


of Anything 
Written, 
Typed, 
Printed, 
Drawn or 


Photographed 


FASTER - PRIVATELY BLUEPRINTS 


AT LOWER COST 
Speed production! Save hours and 
dollars now spent on copying and 
tracing originals. 

APECO makes copies photograph- 
ically—from 1 to 100 copies or more 
—No chance for error!—No need for 
proofreading! Permanent! Accept- 
able to engineers and Courts of Law. 
Used today by leaders in industry. 


FOOLPROOF OPERATION! 
With APECO anyone can make 
photo-exact copies easily on desk or 
table, in the privacy of your office or 
plant. No skill or dark room needed! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
—on machines and supplies. Get 
the facts on APECO’S amazing 
savings over other copying 
methods and outside photostat- 
ers. Learn how others in your 
field have benefited. Write for 
free folder NOW 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
| Dept. N-t | 


2849 N. Clark St. 


PRIORITY 
SPECIFICATIONS 
LETTERS 
RECORDS 
RECEIPTS 
DRAWINGS 
TRACINGS 
SPECIFICATIONS 
LEGAL PAPERS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
WORK ORDERS 








F.0.B. CHICAGO 
WT. 10 LBS 


Chicago, III. 





Nausea, dizziness, stomach 
distress may be prevented 
and relieved with the aid of 


Mothersil 


SEASICK REMEDY 
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DURHAM SHAVE KIT 


1. Ten hollow-ground, double-edge blades—over 
twice thicker, to take many stroppings. 214 times 
more shaving edge. 

2. Genuine leather strop—semi-automatic, triples 

life of these already long-life blades. 

3. Your choice, barber type or hoe type safety 

razor. Specify type wanted. Both use same famous 

Durham Duplex blade. 

4. In serviceable case with shaving stick and comb. 
$2.50 postpaid — Money-back guarantee. 
Special— Only $2 if sent to men in Armed 
Service. Mail orders only—while supply lasts. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
Also makers of Enders Speed Shaver 





Acme, International 


How Sugar done dood it to Angott 


unknown who lost. to Frankie Parker in 
the second round. But those who did wan- 
der to that side court discovered a black- 
haired, black-eyed youngster employing 
the first double-fisted racket grip since 
the days of Aussie Jack Bromwich. 

During the past winter, Segura had the 
benefit of instruction from Mercer Beas- 
ley, well-known tutor, and Gardnar Mul- 
loy at the University of Miami. Segura 
was a freshman then, at tennis tactics and 
business administration. 

But the Ecuadorian, at 147 pounds and 
5-feet-4, learned fast. Last month he hit 
his stride when he climaxed three straight 
tournament victories by beating Schroe- 
der 7-5, 6-3, 4-6, 6-2 for the Eastern Clay 
Court title on July 19. 

Segura is a player to watch in this 
year’s nationals. At 21, he is determined 
to be the first to bring the title to Latin 
America. 








Hoarding Sugar 

Ray (Sugar) Robinson of Detroit, New 
York, and the prize ring, hoards fight vic- 
tories like a miser. He has won 89 battles 
as an amateur and 82 as a pro, and his lose 
ledger is a ration book with the No. 1 cou- 
pon still unclipped. 

Yet it looked as if Sammy Angott, light- 
weight champion, had Robinson’s number 
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in the first three rounds of the feature 
over-the-weight match in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, July 31. Angott smoth. 
ered his opponent and put the usually 
strong-starting Negro behind scheduk. 
Robinson woke up in the fifth to begin his 
familiar lacework. He ripped open with 
wide-swinging punches and sent Angott to 
the canvas that round and again in the 
eighth, when he himself was pulled down 
in the 135-pound king’s clutch. 

Angott’s holding tactics availed him 
nothing, for Robinson added his 33rd pro. 
fessional fight to his victory chain. Last 
year, the 22-year-old tyro tap dancer 
gained a ten-round decision over Angott in 
Philadelphia, and as one of the Garden’ 
12,073 cash customers put it: “Sugar done 
it before, and he dood it again.” 


BOOKS 


‘Follow the Leader’ 


Charley Martel grew up in a typical Mid- 
western market town, the son of the pov- 
erty-stricken editor of The Christian Farm. 
er and his Victorian, money-minded wife. 
A sickly chap, Charley hung around home 
absorbing his mother’s opinions on his own 
inadequacy, the sinfulness of sex, and the 
sanctity of 6 per cent. 

The war took him away from his mother 
long enough for him to discover his virility 





‘at a cost of 5 francs. It then returned him 
a hero—he had used his head at the right | 


moment and captured seven Germans. 
Charley took over the Ford agency when 
he came back. Preaching salesmanship to 
his staff with the fervor his father had 
used in Godly and socialistic editorials, 
Charley was a success—but only a mod- 
est, local one until Irv Radetzky took him 
in hand. The reporter proposed that Mar- 
tel pay him for publicity; Charley would 
become prominent and thus sell more 
ears; and Irv would do all right too. From 


there Charley came on up in a pretty f 


straight line. 

In his new novel, “Follow the Leader,” 
Clyde Brion Davis thus traces the life 
story of a man whose sensibilities were 
stunted by a middle-class upbringing and 
whose mediocre mind was easily narrowed 
and sharpened by society until he became 
a worldly, if far from noble, success. Davis 
leaves his hero a “Midwestern Napoleon 
of Industry” whose advice is sought even 
by the President. 

The theme is a bit like “Tono Bungay” 
and other of H. G. Wells’s early novels but 
handled subtly, rather than trenchantly, 
and given an American background, with 
which Davis is thoroughly familiar. A 
newspaperman for a number of years, 
has lived in many parts of the country and 
has a full appreciation of the American 
scene—the people, their vernacular, theit 
ways. His novel shows he not only has skill 
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as a storyteller but the great talent of be- 
ing able to make the commonplace interest- 
ing. (FOLLOW THE Leaper. By Clyde Brion 
Davis. 525 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $2.75.) 





Shukan in Japan 


Japanese civilization is a technique for 
evading reality. This is what Helen Mears’s 
hostess told her when she first arrived for 
a long visit in Japan. It took months of 
studying the people, their environment, 
and their history for this experienced writ- 
er and editor to feel that she understood 
what it meant. 

In “Year of the Wild Boar,” a personal 
record of the year 1935 which she spent 
there, Miss Mears details her life in 
Tokyo, her travels about the islands, 
summer in a fishing village, and conversa- 
tions with university professors, educated 
Japanese women, farmers, and workers 
wherever she went. 

“Shukan” (custom) was one of the 
first words she learned. Shukan dominated 
the life of every Japanese—it prescribed 
that a door should be opened with ges- 
tures determined in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, as well as that a woman should 
accept the husband of her family’s choos- 
ing. 

The Japanese way is at least thorough. 
It diverts the people, Miss Mears found, 
from their poverty, crowded living condi- 
tions, and lack of individual opportunity. 
Festivals provided communal recreation. 
Formalized behavior concealed the lack 


of privacy. Obedience to shukan gave 
them moral security. Cultivation of. illu- 
sion made up for material wants. An ex- 
ample of this last was the dinner at which 
the host served many courses, all of them 
beancurd. Variety came from different 
garnishes and different names. 

The author soon saw how this con- 
trolled and ancient society was being 
wielded by a few leaders who were trying 
to maintain Japan as a great power. 
Frugal and obedient, no people could be 
better at supporting a war. And the men, 
believing their Sun Goddess confers in- 
vincibility: upon them, make fanatic sol- 
diers. (YEAR oF THE Witp Boar. By 
Helen, Mears. 346 ‘pages. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. $2.75.) . 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Lavy Be Fir: By Dorothy Nye. Illus- 
trated by R. Roberts Baldwin. Harper, 
New York. $1.75. Advice for women on 
getting and keeping in the pink. Miss Nye 
divides the sex into High Powered and 
Tense, Soft and Lazy, and Middle of the 
Roaders, and prescribes for each. “You 
will have to buckle down to a routine of 
exercise,” she says, and her book is de- 
signed to serve as a guide to doing so as 
pleasantly as possible. It even has helpful 
hints on how to worry properly: don’t 
do it in bed; have a set time for it; sit in 
an uncomfortable chair. 

ScHOOL OF THE C1TIZEN Soupier. Edited 
by Lt. Col. Robert A. Griffin and Lt. Col. 
Ronald M. Shaw. 558 pages. Appleton- 




















From “Lady Be Fit!” (Harper, $1.75) 


Horrible examples of feminine unfitness 
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AAR IN 1614 . 
PAL John Napier, 
PAY) Scottish noble- 





man, devised 
4“ the first mechan- 
° ical means of 
calculation...a 
system. of numbered rods, 
called “\Napier’s Bones”, per- 
mitting the solution of mul- 
tiplication by addition. 
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Among modern calculators 
_ Marchant sets new standards of 
speed and accuracy with 


POINTS OF 


SUPERIORITY 








Automatic 


Simultaneous Multiplication 


Time saved on every multiplica- 
tion is real economy in the course 
of a day...in the course of a job. 


Marchant saves that time. For exam- 
ple, 9358x3456 takes only 34% sec- 
onds, including all set-ups and oper- 
ations. Even the Marchant of 10 years 
ago, fast for its day, needed 94% sec- 
onds for the same problem. 





The secret? Marchant’s Automatic 
“Simultaneous” Multiplication, called 
“simultaneous” because the answer is 
formed during the time the multiplier 
is being entered and not afterward. 


Ask the Marchant Man today to explain 
the advantages of the other 19 points. 
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Century, New York. $3. The courses which 
Lt. Gen. Ben Lear originated to give the 
draftee-soldiers of his Second Army a 
better idea of what they were fighting for 
have now been put in book form for all 
citizens. The four sections review geog- 
raphy and world trade, the causes of the 
world crisis, American history, and the 
organization and operation of both our 
own and our enemies’ armed forces. 


Tue Drums or Morninc. By Philip 
Van Doren Stern. 625 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $3. A long historical 
novel, this may please uncritical lovers 
of the 10-pound book. Its hero, involved 
in the Underground Railway movement 
before the Civil War, gets in and out of 
many tight places; but since the author 
seems less interested in his story than in 
anti-slavery, he might have done better 
with a straight history. 


Tue Cripps Mission. By R. Coupland. 
91 pages. Oxford Press. 75 cents. Consid- 
ering the failure of his mission to India 
last spring, Sir Stafford Cripps may well 
lament with a line from Kipling: “The 
gods of the East made mouths at me.” 
But Coupland, an Oxford professor of 
colonial history who served as a counsel 
on the mission, thinks it wasn’t as bad as 
that. Sir Stafford convinced India of Eng- 
land’s sincerity, Professor Coupland ar- 
gues, and therefore the mission succeeded 
partially. Though Cripps departed empty- 
handed, India had England’s pledge for 
postwar independence, and that can never 
be broken. Hence: “Historians of tomor- 
row may well date the Declaration of 
Indian Independence on March 29, 1942.” 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Tinstey’s Bones. By Percival Wilde. 
281 pages. Random House, New York. $2. 
The Hon. Lee Slocum of last year’s “in- 
quest”—who believes the longer his cor- 
oner’s jury sits, the more money a day for 
everyone involved—here conducts a pro- 
tracted inquiry over the bones of Alastair 
Tinsley, burned to death in his dilapidated 
Connecticut cottage. A pedantic Latin pro- 
fessor, a nearsighted woman mushroom col- 
lector, a squeamish student of Colonial 
doorways, and the bucolic Lee contribute 
their hilarious unconscious humor to a 
story with an extraordinarily clever-twist 
ending. 





Tuery Came To Kitt. By Margaret 
Scherf. 265 pages. Putnam, New York. $2. 
The professorial Dr. Waldo Mitton, hypo- 
chondriacal Mrs. Harriet Abercrombie, 
and the just plain pretty Janet Winge met 
as they got off the train at Belton, Mont. 
All had arrived for the same purpose— 
they had excellent personal reasons for 
having decided to kill Stanley Kerr. But 
when he did die, who killed him? 
A good story with plenty of amusing dia- 
logue. 
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Judy Garland sings a solo. . 


.. and servicemen play daffy games at the original Broadway canteen ..: 
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Canteen Broadcast 


The biggest drawing card on Broad. 
way, as almost everybody from Cape Coj 
to California now knows, is not a Shuber 
revue or a Saroyan dramatic fantasy, |; 
is an old-fashioned whoop-de-doo affai 
for servicemen at the celebrated Stag 
Door Canteen in the big, square, |oy. 
ceilinged basement of the 44th Streg 
Theater, just off Times Square. Ther 
from 5 p.m. to midnight every evening 
since March 2 the fighting men of th 
United Nations have gathered to dang 
with Jo Ann Sayers, munch a sandwid 
prepared by Alfred Lunt, be waited q 
by the producer Brock Pemberton, or 
entertained by Katharine Cornell or Jui 
Garland. 

Free to servicemen, the canteen ha 
rigidly excluded from its audience d 
civilians except a specially invited fa 
who had to pay $25 for the privileg, 
But the movie producer Sol Lesser prom 
ised the public a peek at the goings-on h 
buying rights for a film of the place. Ani 
now the Columbia Broadcasting Syste! 
has put on the air a program called Stag 
Door Canteen. 

Premiéred from the neighboring CB 
45th Street Playhouse on July 30, 
radio program each Thursday from $2 
to 10 p.m. will attempt to duplicate # 
camaraderie and flavor of the renowne 
dugout. Its master of ceremonies is Be 
Lytell, president of Actors Equity; Ray 
mond Paige supplies the musical back 
ground. The opening show presetite 
Helen Hayes and Selena Royle in a 
quence from “Mary of Scotland,” song 
by Barry Wood, and a Burns and Alls 
skit. ' 
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tors the show, and of its reported $8,500 
weekly fee, $2,500 will go to the American 
Theater Wing War Service, Inc. Begun 
in January 1940 as an adjunct of the 
Bprtish War Relief Society, the Theater 
Wing now sponsors such varied endeavors 
as Red Cross classes, blood gifts, noon- 
hour entertainment for war workers, and 
of course the Stage Door Canteen. 
I Besides the one off Broadway, the 
Theater Wing set up similar Canteens in 
Philadelphia and Dallas, and with its new 
income it hopes to open others in Holly- 
wood, San Francisco, Boston, Washing- 
on, and eventually every big city. All will 
be modeled after the New York proto- 
type, where to date 1,100 young women 
of the theater have served as _ hostesses 
and dancing partners to servicemen, stars 
have entertained them, and others con- 
nected with the theater have dished out 
to thirsty fighters not liquor (which is 
banned) but some 3,000 cups of coffee a 
night. 





This Above All 


Frequency Modulation _ broadcasting 
last week reached a new high—literally 
and figuratively—when FM _ station 
W41MM began its first regular series of 


‘ programs amid the Great Smoky Moun- 


tains in Western North Carolina. With 
its antenna jutting from the top of Cling- 
man’s Peak, 6,885 feet above sea level, 
the transmitter blankets an area of ap- 
proximately 70,000 square miles, the 
largest territory ever to be covered by a 
single station. 

The story of W41MM’s construction is 
an engineering nightmare. Every bit of 
steel, cement, and material—including 
huge 9,000-pound Diesel generators—had 
to be trucked 35 miles from Marion, 
N.C., over a tortuous route which in- 
cluded 7 miles of one-track mountain lane. 
The last mile of road was carved out of a 
tangle of untracked forest. There were 
washouts and slides to be fought. During 
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winter months dirt roads froze solid at 
night only to thaw into quagmires the 
following noon. Brick masons numbed 
their fingers in temperatures as low as 20 
degrees, mixing calcium chloride with the 
mortar to keep it from freezing. The an- 
tenna mast went up in weather so cold 
that riggers could stand only twenty- 
minute tricks aloft. 

The lonely outpost was selected by the 
station’s red-haired owner, Gordon Gray, 
who publishes The Journal-Sentinel and 
operates station WSJS, both in Winston- 
Salem, N. C. A son of the late Bowman 
Gray, who was head of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., the young, quiet-voiced 
state senator felt that the project was 
necessary for the cultural and industrial 
development of North Carolina. Moun- 
tainous terrain in the area impairs long- 
wave reception so that the 30 standard 
stations already there provide only inade- 
quate coverage. 

W41MM_ has begun operating on a 


... where Gertrude Lawrence may be your partner; and famous fingers pass the coffee... 





-..and night-club stars entertain. The whole show is such a hit that now a canteen is going on the air 
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European 
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limited scale, because it is built with 
an eye to the future rather than the 
present. With a mere 3,000 FM re- 
ceiving sets in the area covered by the 
station and their manufacture banned 
for the duration, only a small fraction of 


the 5,000,000 people who make up. its 


potential audience can hear its programs 
now. But the eventual value of the cover- 
age is shown by the surprising number of 
fan letters the station received. One came 
from a mountain resident who said that 
he would not take $600 for his FM re- 
ceiver—which cost him $60. 











EDUCATION 


Occupational Theory 


When American troops wrest territory 
from the Axis, the Army will have the 
further job of governing it. Last April 
the War Department started a School of 
Military Government to train its officers 
for the job. This week there appeared a 
program to train civilians to work with 
them when the fighting stops. 

Columbia University announced a 48- 
week course in International Administra- 
tion, and invited heads of certain colleges, 
government agencies, and a few private 
relief agencies to submit candidates. A 
draft-exempt nucleus of about 75 is ex- 
pected to begin the course on Aug. 17 and 
among the students will be several from 
the Navy. The faculty will be drawn 
largely from among Columbia’s experts, 
but visiting lecturers will be supplied by 
veteran rehabilitation and relief organiza- 
tions (Quakers’ Friends’ Service, and the 
Joint Distribution Committee) . 

The program ig not concerned with 
framing plans or policies. It will deal 
solely with the training of personnel to 
help in administering whatever plans are 
adopted for the occupied countries. It 
hopes to fit Americans to maintain se- 
curity and administer temporarily the 
governments of occupied areas; or to re- 
habilitate and manage local economic in- 
stitutions; or to administer relief. Colum- 
bia will cram two years of classroom hours 
into one. Trainees will be: 





{ Limited to college graduates, though 
specially qualified individuals with no de- 
gree will be considered. 


J Selected on the basis of experience in 
international relief, foreign residence, and 
foreign-language mastery. 


Required to specialize in a given area, 
such as the Balkans, France, Germany. 
studying its history, politics, economics, 
and legal institutions. 


{ Taught to operate abroad within the 
framework of military law (unlike the 
Japs and Nazis who train civilians in 
systematic looting) . 
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Chiet Justice Stone deserves the 
gratitude of Americans for his prompt 
action in calling the Supreme Court to 
consider the issues involved in the 
saboteur trial. For the consideration 
the court has given this case will set 
a pattern of justice at home in the 
dangerous days ahead. 

War, with its burning excitements 
and its need for quick action, almost 
always threatens the traditional stand- 
ards of law and freedom. Only the in- 
curably optimistic will hesitate to face 
the fact that this war and its aftermath 
could present such internal challenges. 
That is what has made the Supreme 
Court’s action in the saboteur case 
momentous to every American. 

By the mere facts of finding that 
the President was “authorized” to order 
the saboteurs tried before a military 
commission, that “the military com- 
mission was lawfully constituted,” and 
that the saboteurs were “held .in lawful 
custady,” the court reaffirmed, by im- 
plication, its right to pass upon the 
validity of procedures of the President 
and military authorities in such cases. 


Only less significant than. this is 
the fact that the Attorney General 
suggested in his argument last week that 
the court could decide the saboteur 
case, “without touching a hair of the 
Milligan case.” Though the court’s writ- 
ten opinion has not yet appeared, this 
suggestion from the Attorney General 
bespeaks a profoundly healthy attitude 
on the part of the executive branch of 
our government toward a decision which 
Justice Jackson described last week as 
a “landmark in American liberty.” If 
the court does touch the Milligan case, 
it is hoped that the trim will be very 
sparing. 

Milligan, with others, had been tried 
in 1864 by a military commission in 
Indiana and sentenced to death. He 
had been a member of an organization 
called the Sons of Liberty, which figured 
in a hot gubernatorial election in Indiana 
in 1864. Lincoln, according to his secre- 
taries, Nicolay and Hay, viewed the 
Sons of Liberty with “good-humored 
contempt.” “Nothing,” he said, “can 
make me believe that one hundred 
thousand Indiana Democrats are dis- 
loyal.” The military commission had 
obviously thought otherwise in Milli- 





The Supreme Gane on the Job 


by RAYMOND MOLEY | 


gan’s case, at any rate. After it had 
sentenced Milligan, however, Lincoln 
took no action to enforce the sentence. 
There the matter stood until Lincoln's 
death. In the terrific excitement follow. 
ing Lincoln’s assassination, President 
Johnson approved the sentence. Prepara. | 
tions were made to hang Milligan. At 
this point, Supreme Court Justice Davis, | 
an old friend of Lincoln, used his influ. | 
ence to persuade President Johnson to | 
commute the sentence. | 
) 
So Milligan remained alive, and, a | 
year later, the Supreme Court hear | 
arguments on the questions of law ! 
governing the granting to him of a writ | 
of habeas corpus. The case was argued in | | 
May 1866. The decision was handed | 
down in December. It was a 5-4 de. | 
cision. 

The majority decision needs to be re- 
called in the light of those troubled 
times. The war was over; but a dema- 
gogic leadership in Congress was bent 
on keeping the South under military 
rule. Ineffectively, the President was try- 
ing to combat that leadership. Reason- 
able people had been shocked by the Ff 
brutality of the trial of Mrs. Surratt, ‘i 
Dr. Mudd and the others. The great jj ) 
issue was whether the ways of peace | 
should be resumed after years of fra- | 
ternal war. The court’s majority held | 
that neither the President nor Congress | 
had the power to institute a military | 
commission except in the actual theater 
of war and in places where war or in- | 
vasion had actually closed the civil | 


courts. This was a very sweeping de. 7 


cision. The minority of the court, speak- | 
ing through Chief Justice Chase, dis | 
sented in part. But Chase, too, held | 
that “Where peace exists the laws of 
peace must prevail.” And as we look | 
back at it now, it is clear that Chase's | 
minority opinion would be the better | 
law for both war and peace. 

The present court might well adopt | 
the sounder judgment of Chase. For | 
those views, if adopted, in the forth- | 
coming opinion of the court, would | 
permit Congress to perfect present laws 
against sabotage without endangering | 
the civil liberties of Americans. 

These eight saboteurs are not Milli- | 
gans. Their purpose was military; his | 
was political. Therein lies a distinction 
of immense importance. 
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Above the clouds, 

through the screaming sounds of a 
night attack, comes the staccato bark 
of guns. A cannon’s cough pierces 
the rhythmic whine of screaming 
motors. There's a flash of flame. 


Then, Johnny Comes Flying Home. 


Those few seconds flash back seven 
years to the start of the fighter 
plane that has since captured the 
imagination of men, everywhere. It's 
the story of blood, sweat, toil and 
tears through the years when Axis 
danger seemed a fairy story. 


Johnny is flying a heavily armed 
Army Airacobra. It’s generally con- 
sidered the most deadly fighter 
plane on wings. With speed, fire 
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Night Landing of Cannon-Bearing Airacobra 


COMES Flying HOME 


power and maneuver- 
ability on his side—with motor aft 
and guns out front—a cannon fir- 
ing through the nose—the odds are 
with Johnny. Much of Aviation’s 
finest skill has been busy for years 
giving Johnny those odds. 


And it's never too early to say that 
we are looking forward to the day 
when Johnny C3 
really come flying 
home, to find his 
place in a new 
world of peace- 
time aviation. 


Stepped up by the 
needs of war, we 
know America will 


of the mass production of planes to 
carry on its commerce and travel in 
the skies. 


But Johnny must have those future 
planes of peace...and when the 
time comes, we at Bell Aircraft will 
be doing our part not to let Johnny 
down. © Bell Aircraft Corporation, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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